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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, we owe you an apology. We never 
thought we’d be duped by the conspiracy theory of history. 
but it seems we have been. Just last week, we passed on to 
you a myth started a decade-and-a-half ago which has as 
much real basis as the man in the moon. To be sure, the 
myth was launched in a national newsweekly which prides 
itself on its infallibility; but we should never have been taken 
in. We are indebted for the correction to Daniel Bell, whose 
book The New American Right will be published in a few 
weeks by Criterion Books. Dan was here at the time, while 
the present writer of this column was out playing punch ball. 

The story we told last week was of a Monday morning 
some fifteen years ago when New LEApeEr editors found the 
office in complete disarray. The man who arrived first in 
the office, it seems, was Dan Bell, who drew no conclusions. 
Another editor (whom we shall leave nameless) arrived 
somewhat later, saw the mess, thought about our close re- 


lations with General Walter G. Krivitsky (former chief of 
Soviet Military Intelligence in Western Europe), and put 
two and two together. “The GPU!” he cried, and quickly 


called the local press. According to Dan Bell, 
who refused to believe the GPU 
then as now anti-Communist specialist for the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. (This level-headedness about con- 
spiracies on Woltman’s part may have something to do with 
his sterling series on Senator McCarthy a year ago.) But not 
all the newsmen were as cool as Freddy Woltman. A national 
newsweekly picked up the GPU tale and ran it out to a 
column and a half. (That, more or less, is how we got the 
story.) 

A few days later, Bell, the late Lena Morrow 
Lewis, a devoted old Socialist who sometimes used our offices 


the hCW 


one reporter 
tale was Frederick Woltman, 


recounts 
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for her own work, stormed in to see Bell. “Where do they 
get that GPU stuff?” she said. “It was a Union Square bum 
who came for my carrots. I saw him leave.” It seems Mrs. 
Lewis occasionally liked to come to the office on Sunday 
afternoons, bringing with her a few tidbits to munch on in 
the course of the day. On this occasion, she had left a 
large bunch of carrots in a desk drawer and then gone into 
another room for a half hour. When she returned, she sav 
a disheveled man hurriedly climbing out the window and 
down the fire escape, the carrots under his arm. Mrs. Lewis 
did not see fit to inform the police or the press. 

We recount this tale now for several reasons. First, we 
don’t want you to be misinformed. Second, we are always 
glad to see a horrendous “conspiracy” debunked. Finall) 
we must always think of future historians. “Imagine,” Da 
Bell says, “some new book on Soviet espionage with the 
sentence: “The GPU was so active and venturesome in this 





period that it did not hesitate to raid, if necessary, the 
premises of anti-Communist publications like Tue Nev 
Leaper.’” So if you know any future historians, please le 
them know that it was Lena Lewis’s carrots that started 
the whole affair. (What? Stalin’s eyes were failing that year 
and the USSR was short of carrots? Well, now you do hav 
an interesting theory.) 

Notep Brierty: E. G. Shinner’s proposals on the housing 
problem constitute but one of three special sections we shall 
publish in coming issues. In addition, we will have a com- 
prehensive review by Alfred Baker Lewis of the majo 
changes in American social patterns over the last 25 years 
and a thorough, world-wide analysis by Simon Wolin of 
Communist strengths and weaknesses in the decade since 
World War II. Look for these special sections soon. 
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Chances of 
a conflict in 
the area are 
greater now than 


ever before 





LONDON 

HE CHANCES of war in the Middle 

East are greater now than at any 
time since major Arab-Israeli hostili- 
ties were halted on January 7, 1949. 
Moreover, in the current interna- 
tional atmosphere, the Western pow- 
ers can do little beyond lodging dip- 
lomatic protests and warnings at 
Geneva, Moscow, Cairo and Jerusa- 
lem. Never in recent years, in fact, 
have conditions in the Middle East 
heen less dependent on what the West 
might or might not do. 

The new Soviet drive to gain a 
foothold in the area, resulting in the 
Cxech-Egyptian arms deal, did not 
surprise Middle Eastern observers. 
lf there is any cause for surprise, it 
is that this offensive has come rather 
late. It could just as well have come 
during the Mossadegh era or at the 
time of Egypt’s “Black Saturday.” 

The Middle East has been one of 
Russia’s traditional spheres of inter- 
est for almost 200 years, and Soviet- 
Western rivalry there was a frequent 
ecurrence in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For a brief period after World 
War I, the Soviet Union “withdrew” 
from the sphere. This was repeated 
after World War II, when attempts 
0 move into northern Iran and Tur- 
key failed. As it turned out, how- 
ever, this second involuntary retreat 
Was very much to Moscow’s advan- 
lage. It was viewed as proof of Rus- 
‘ia’s lack of interest in the area and 
provided a sharp contrast to the “im- 
perialist” West’s attempts to draw 
the Middle East into its defense plans. 
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By W. Z. Laqueur 


The free world’s policy was bound 
to fail, for the simple reason that 
most of the Arab states have little 
in common with the West. Even if 
we disregard the fact that the “de- 
has little 
meaning to the Arabs, we must note 


fense of Western values” 


that there was no minimum agree- 
ment on international politics either. 
With the possible exception of Iraq, 
the Arab states have always rejected 
the idea of a Soviet danger, regard- 
ing it as a device to perpetuate West- 
ern domination of the Middle East. 
Why has Moscow shifted from its 
highly 
policy? The answer immediately pre- 


successful non-intervention 
sents itself when one observes that 
the switch to more aggressive tactics 
followed the emergence of the West’s 
“Northern Tier” defense plan. This 
began to take shape early in the 





Coming: War in 
the Middle East? 


year with the Turkish-Iraqi pact. It 
has been further expanded by the 
adhesion of Pakistan, Iran and Brit- 
ain to the agreement. As seen from 
Moscow, a new Soviet drive in the 
Middle East was imperative under 
these conditions, and it was launched 
this spring. ‘ 

Egypt and the other Arab coun- 
tries that had refused to join the 
West’s proposed defense alliance be- 
came Russia’s natural allies. The 
Soviet attitude toward these states, 
which had been extremely critical 
and sometimes openly hostile, 
changed overnight. (As late as last 
January, Cairo’s ruling junta was 
attacked as “fascist hangmen” for 
the execution of Moslem Brotherhood 
leaders and the arrest of some Com- 
munist chieftains.) It is impossible 
to list even briefly the many steps 
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taken by Moscow during the last six 
months to establish closer relations 
with the Arab League. In addition 
to sending delegations of scientists, 
churchmen, footballers. etc. to the 
Arab world and inviting it to send 
similar groups to Communist coun- 
tries, Moscow has strengthened its 
the Arabs (al- 
though the political importance of 


economic ties with 
trade relations is frequently exag- 
gerated). The rapprochement culmi- 
nated in the Czechoslovak arms deal 
and a Soviet promise to give Egypt 
(and other Arab countries) “all pos- 
sible help”—whatever that may mean. 

What are Russia’s intentions in the 
Middle East? Some Western observ- 
ers have argued that the Kremlin 
merely wants to demonstrate that it. 
too, is a Middle Eastern power and 
must be consulted on all decisions 
affecting the area. This implies that 
Russia would be willing to share re- 
sponsibility with the West for main- 
taining peace there. It suggests, fur- 
ther, that Moscow would be willing 
to sign the Western powers’ 1950 
declaration to that effect. 

Those who present this theory. 
however, are basing it on an unduly 
optimistic interpretation of the “Ge- 
neva spirit.” Local wars have become 
more, not less, likely as a result of 
the understanding that there will be 
no major conflict in the foreseeable 
future. The Soviet Union has nothing 
to gain from a preservation of the 
status quo in the Middle East; it can 
greatly aid its cause by upsetting the 
equilibrium in that part of the world. 

Ideological considerations are not 
involved here, because there are no 
great Communist parties in the Mid- 
dle East. Current Soviet policy in 
this area is power policy, pure and 
simple. It would be a mistake. there- 
fore. to make too much of Russia’s 
professed sympathy for the Arab 
world and its antagonism to Israel 
(as many Western observers now 
tend to do). Communists are quite 
correct in stressing that the Kremlin 
likes one Middle Eastern nation as 
much as another. But it is even more 
fond of conditions that are conducive 


to the establishment of one or more 
Middle Eastern “people’s democra- 
cies.” And Communist domination of 
the Middle East is only conceivable 
in the wake of war. Such “inevitable 
wars” among non-Communist na- 
tions were predicted in Stalin’s last 
book, Economic Problems of Social- 
ism in the USSR, and his heirs ap- 
parently are intent on making the 
predictions come true. 

In several respects, the present 
state of affairs brings to mind the 
situation that existed in 1939: Mos- 
cow, of course, cannot be held re- 
sponsible for Hitler’s plans of world 
conquest. But without the Hitler- 
Stalin pact of 1939 he could not have 
launched his attack in the West. 
Similarly, Moscow cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the explosive conditions 
existing in the Middle East. But 
Egyptian Premier Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser cannot start a war without Soviet 
backing. (Not that Moscow really 
cares who wins or loses this conflict.) 

How did the West manage to lose 
the Middle East? The truth is that 
the West has not “had” it 
France gave up her Levant man- 
dates and England pulled out of 
Egypt and Palestine. That is. except 
in the imaginations of some British 


since 


and American statesmen who com- 
pletely disregard Asian realities: the 
lack of a firm basis for agreement. 
the innate neutralism of these coun- 
their desire to 
play the West off against the East 
and vice versa. 


tries. and obvious 


There is a tendency in some quar- 
ters to blame the emergence of the 
State of Israel for Western failure 
in the Middle East, but this argu- 
ment crumbles under examination. 
For example, Russia supported Israel 
in 1948 and Britain did 
Moscow has not been harmed by its 
action. What 
“Israeli issue” in India or Indonesia. 
yet the West is encountering difficulty 
there. too. At best, therefore, the 
crisis over Israel can only be con- 
sidered a symptom, not the cause, of 
Western-Arab friction. If this symp- 
tom were to disappear tomorrow, 


not, yet 


is more, there is no 


Nasser and his friends would not he 
any more inclined to join forces with 
the free world; 
reflecting Arab resentment would take 
its place. 


some other issye 


Consequently, it is not only us 
less but harmful to try to outbid the 
Russians in Cairo and Damascus a 
the present time. This will merey 
lower (and already has lowered) 
Western prestige. Egypt and Syria 
are obviously determined to play the 
major blocs off against each other 
without committing themselves to 
either camp. Until they realize the 
extent of Communist penetration # 
a result of their activities and a 
thus moved to do something about 
it, Western offers or words of wam 
ing will not bring about any chang 
in this policy. 

Under these 
wisest Middle Eastern course for th 
West is the one followed by Moscow 
before it launched its recent offer 
sive: Overt should be 


reduced to the barest minimum: @- 


circumstances, _ the 


intervention 


tempts to organize defensive arrange: 
ments with countries that refuse to 
cooperate with the West anyway 
should be halted; close ties should 
be maintained with friendly cour 
tries, and normal relations should 
be established with all others. 
What are the intentions of th 
Arab League? All the evidence avail 
able suggests that Egypt is bound te 
attack Israel, and that other Arab 
nations will probably follow suit. Not 
that a date for the conflict is alread 
set. Nasser, with the help of Westem 
and/or Eastern political pressure and 
the threat to “throw the Jews into 
the sea,” will probably try to make 
Israel give up some of its territor) 
(half of it, to be exact) and tale 
back all the Arab refugees. But th 
Israeli Government is not likely 
give in to such pressures, and the 
Cairo junta will be faced with the 
necessity of starting a war. For to 
long a period now it has been pr 
mising Israel’s destruction without 
any firm moves in this direction; * 
dictatorial regime simply cannot Tf 
treat from such promises indefinitely. 
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ISRAEL'S FIRST INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATION: 


epecially when public opinion has 
ven whipped into a state of frenzy. 

Communist arms deliveries to 
[gypt will be made over a five-year 
yeriod, but internal pressures are so 
trong that Nasser cannot wait that 
ing to launch his campaign. More- 
wet, Israel cannot be expected to 
play the “sitting duck” role for five 
ears, although the procedure for 
making a decision—particularly one 
hat concerns war—is very cumber- 
wmé in a democratic country. There 
s overwhelming pressure on the 
reli Government to accept the 
Lyptian challenge before all the 
Communist MIGs and tanks have 
wen delivered. This does not mean 
that “preventive war” is being urged. 
wut it does indicate that the Middle 
last could now find itself engaged 
04 full-scale war as a result of one 
f the weekly incidents that have 
Meviously been considered a normal 
wart of the armistice. 

Theoretically, Israel could counter 
the Egyptian-Czechoslovak arms deal 
*y tequesting similar Soviet aid, but 

‘democratic country has far less 
fteedom of movement vis-a-vis the 

‘wiet Union than a dictatorship. 
Thus, Israel has asked the Western 
Wers for a defense pact, including 
‘guarantee of its frontiers and arms 
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to balance the Communist shipments. 
But Washington 
refused any such guarantee and re- 


and London have 
jected the arms request. They have 
warned Israel, moreover, not to do 
anything that might “provoke the 
Egyptians.” Otherwise, it has been 
stated, the West will have to act 
against Israel. 

These warnings, however, have not 
made much of an impression in 
Jersualem. It would be extremely un- 
pleasant for Israel, of course, if 
Western economic help was cut off 
and an arms embargo, or possibly a 
blockade, was imposed. But if the 
dilemma is to incur Western dis- 
pleasure or an Arab League invasion 
with superior forces, it is easy to see 
which course Israel will follow. In 
contrast to 1948, too, 


enough arms in the Middle East now 


there are 


to sustain a war for several months. 
And the West could not intervene as 
it did in Korea, for this would give 
the Soviet Union cause for inter- 
vention, too. 

A Middle Eastern war within the 
next year would probably end in an 
Israeli victory, a war at a later date 
in a stalemate. Even an Israeli vic- 
tory not be conclusive; it 
would destruction of the 
enemy’s forces, but a small country 


would 
mean 


So Re 


ae Soe REEDS | 





‘THERE ARE MORE ARMS IN THE MIDDLE EAST NOW' 


of less than two million people can- 
not hope for a lasting decision. Vic- 
tory in the second round would not 
preclude a third round. In the long 
run, therefore, military success alone 
cannot solve Israel’s problems. 

A second defeat, or even a stale- 
mate, would bring chaos to the Arab 
world. The Cairo junta, or in any 
case Nasser, would be overthrown 
unless it was evident within a few 
weeks that the Arabs were going to 
win the conflict. So it is wrong to 
assume, as some observers may, that 
another war in the Middle East would 
solve the area’s difficulties by weak- 
ening Israel and the Arab states to 
the point where they would be more 
amenable to reaching a compromise 
than hitherto. While it is difficult to 
speculate about Israel, it is fairly 
certain that such a war would only 
set up the conditions necessary for 
the emergence of “people’s demo- 
cracies” in the Middle East. 

Since both the West and the Soviet 
Union appear unwilling to change 
their policies regarding this part of 
the world, its future seems very dim 
indeed. Some consolation may be 
found in the indisputable fact that 
the Middle East has proven itself 
unpredictable in the past, but this 
is cold comfort. 








Labor party urges service be cut to eighteen months 


ritain Argues 
Draft Term 


By Denis Healey 


LONDON 

TT PERIOD of national service is 
now a major issue in British 
politics. For years, parents and em- 
ployers have been begging the Gov- 
ernment to reduce the two-year period 
of conscription which the Labor Gov- 
ernment introduced just after the 
outbreak of the Korean War. Yet, 
Western 
Europe maintains so long a period, 
Eden has decided despite the shift 
to nuclear weapons and the interna- 


though Britain alone in 


tional detente that national service 
must remain at two years. Instead of 
reducing the period or exempting 
further groups of men from service, 
he will call up men more slowly so 
that the age of intake rises from 18 
to 19 by the end of 1957. 

The Labor party has attacked this 
decision as dodging the issue and 
creating more problems than _ it 
solves. Its annual conference at Mar- 
gate rejected by almost five million 
votes to 1.3 million a motion calling 
for the total 


service, but 


abolition of national 
unanimously accepted 
another which called for an imme- 
diate reduction in the period and for 
an independent inquiry into the con- 
ditions of national service. 

The problem is immensely difficult, 
and has completely changed its na- 
ture in the last few years. When the 
Labor Government first raised the 
period to two years, the main pur- 
pose of conscription was to provide 
trained reserves who in case of war 


could British 


troops already on the continent of 


rapidly _ reinforce 


Europe. Since then, the assumption 


that any major European war would 
involve large-scale nuclear bombing 
of communications has made non- 
sense of that argument for conscrip- 
tion. Indeed, when Eden announced 
the retention of the two-year period, 
he also admitted for the first time 
that Britain is planning to provide 
only two reserve divisions as against 
the twelve originally foreseen. 

But though the case for reserves 
has lost force, conscription has 
meanwhile become indispensable as 
a means of supplying Britain’s cur- 
rent needs for operational troops. 
Britain’s world-wide military commit- 
ments have hardly diminished at all 
since Korea. As troops were released 
from Trieste, Austria, Suez and Ko- 
rea, new were needed in 
Malaya, Kenya and now Cyprus. 


troops 


Moreover, the regular core of Brit- 
ain’s Army has been steadily dimin- 
ishing. Though pay and conditions 
compare more favorably than ever 
before with those of civilian life. 
soldiering is still an uncomfortable 
and dangerous business—particular- 
ly for the family man. And it is 
feared that the point may already 
have been reached, as with miners, 
where no further improvement in 
pay will bring a significant increase 
in regular servicemen. The growing 
shortage of first-class regular soldiers 
imposes still heavier burdens on 
those who remain. One regular bat- 
talion recently came home after serv- 
ing in 19 different foreign stations 
since 1945. 

The shortage of regular soldiers 


has to be made good by conscripts 


who have finished their training, In 
the case of infantrymen, this is nor. 
mally about eight months, so that 
they can serve for 16 months on 
operational duties before release. Bu 
a tank sergeant, and other skilled 
NCOs, may require 18 months train. 
ing: Unless the period of service is 
at least two years, they can make 
little contribution. Unfortunately, the 
shortage of regular soldiers is worse 
among experienced NCOs. Indeed, 
there is here a vicious circle. Far too 
high a proportion of regular NCOs 
are engaged in training national 
servicemen rather than operational 
duties. Thus a cut in the number of 
conscripts would ease the NCO prob- 
lem. But a cut in the period of con- 
scription would leave the same train- 
ing demands on regular NCOs while 
robbing the regular army of con 
script NCOs who had finished their 
training. 

Worse still, a large proportion of 
regular soldiers are in fact young 
men who, when called up for national 
service, preferred to double their 
pay at the cost of an extra years 
service by signing on for a three- 
year engagement as regular soldiers. 
Many, if not most, of these “regu: 
lars” would be lost if the period of 
conscription were cut. The brute fact 
is that. so long as the conscript i 
necessary at all to reinforce the sup 
ply of regular soldiers. his value in 
creases rapidly with his period of 
service. As Mr. Attlee said at Mar 
gate, conscription is a very wasteful 
way of providing operational troops: 
but it would be even more wasteftl 
if the period of service were shorter. 

For this reason. the War Offee. 
while prepared for a cut in the total 
intake of national servicemen, he 
always insisted that they serve for 
the full two years. Admitting that ¢ 
proportion of conscripts may at pre 
ent waste some of their time in the 
Army. it has urged some form of 
selective service which would med 
its specific needs for certain types of 
soldier without compelling less nee 
sary men to mark time simply for 
the sake of uniformity. Neither of the 
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two political parties has felt it pos- 
sible to introduce selective service, 
tither by ballot or by the exemption 
of further occupations, though in op- 
position Churchill used to argue the 
case for it. So the Government has 
done the next best thing by slowing 
down the rate of the call-up from 
four to three intakes a year, at the 
cost of prolonging the period of dis- 
turbance in a young man’s life. 

Neither parents nor employers will 
gain by this change—on the contrary. 
In fact, while meeting military needs, 
it does nothing to satisfy the de- 
mands of industry and party politics. 
So there will be mounting pressure 
on the Government to go further. 
That it has not done so already is 
probably due less to purely military 
considerations than to the fear that 
acut in the period of conscription 
would start a chain reaction among 
Britain's European allies, even 
though none of them at present have 
sx long a period as Britain. But this 
raises still more fundamental prob- 
lems of foreign policy and global 
strategy. 

For six years now, the military 
purpose of the Atlantic alliance has 
been to provide an_ international 
army on the continent of Europe 
strong enough to halt a full-scale of- 
fensive by the Red Army. So far, all 
the efforts and expenditure of the 
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BRITISH TROOPS STILL NEEDED THERE 


Allied peoples have failed to achieve 
this purpose. The security of Europe 
still depends on the assumption that 
a full-scale Soviet attack would be 
met by atomic bombardment of Rus- 
sian cities; yet the instrument of 
atomic retaliation is not itself under 
NATO’s orders—it is the U.S. Stra- 
tegic Air Command responsible sole- 
ly to the American President. 

General Gruenther has often stated 
the conditions without which he can- 
not fulfil his defensive role—the use 
by SHAPE of atomic weapons and 
the addition of 12 German divisions 
to his existing forces. But the ques- 
tion now arises whether even this 
will suffice unless more is done to 
maintain existing strength. At the 
moment, half the French Army is 
tied down in North Africa, and there 
is no sign that this depletion of 
France’s NATO contribution will be 
made good. In fact, Britain, America 
and Canada are the only members 
of NATO to have provided their full 
share of efficient fighting forces for 
Europe’s Central Front. 


As intoxication with the Geneva 
Spirit proceeds, it is inevitable that 
the peoples of these three countries 
will ask more and more insistently 
why they should make such sacrifices 


to defend allies who have failed to 
meet their commitments. And _ this 
demand will be strengthened by the 





argument that ground forces are un- 
necessary anyway during the Great 
Thaw if the thermonuclear deterrent 
has proved sufficient even during the 
most dangerous periods of the Cold 
War. In Britain, members of all par- 
ties have recently argued for the to- 
tal abolition of conscription on these 
grounds. It is a tribute to the greater 
realism of American thinking that 
the same argument is less popular in 
the U.S. as Russia builds up her 
atomic striking power. But however 
powerful the arguments against a 
complete reliance on the thermo- 
nuclear deterrent, they must collapse 
if Europe fails to provide the forces 
required for the alternative policy of 
graduated deterrence or measured 
retaliation. 

The Continental members of NATO 
must therefore face, before it is too 
late, what the alternatives present for 
them. Exclusive reliance on the ther- 
monuclear deterrent means that Eu- 
rope would be both occupied by the 
Red Army and bombed by the SAC 
if war should come. And whether the 
deterrent succeeds in preventing war 
will depend on America’s 1eadiness 
to incur the destruction of her own 
cities in order to prevent marginal 
advances by the Red Army in terri- 
tory more than 3,000 miles from 
New York. 

If, on the other hand, Europe takes 
her fair share in the task of produc- 
ing ground defenses along the fron- 
tier of the Soviet Empire, not only 
does war become infinitely less like- 
ly, but, should war some, there will 
be much more chance of ending it 
without either Communist occupation 
of Western Europe or the indiscrimi- 
Tactical 
atomic weapons for the first time 


nate bombing of cities. 


offer Europe the possibility of effec- 


tive ground defense without a crip- 
pling expenditure of military man- 
power. But they still demand a num- 
ber of troops which no country can 
provide without conscription. And, 
unfortunately, the value of a con- 
scripted soldier is in mathematical 
proportion to the amount of time he 
serves. 
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E HAVE come through a start- 
Wi... reversal in the course of 
a little more than ten years. In 1944 
and 1945, I often used to meet tight- 
lipped young scientists hurrying to 
or from conferences. We knew that 
they were at work on something tre- 
mendous, but we knew not what it 
was. Naturally, like a lot of other 
people, I thought of splitting the 
atom. I even asked one of the bright 
boys whether that was it. He kept his 
look completely blank and said: “I 
can’t tell you what it is, but I can 
say that we are working on some- 
thing so terrible that we wish it had 
never been thought of.” 

That was eleven or twelve years 
ago. | have just returned from the 
first exhibition of atomic power tech- 
niques ever presented in America. It 
is the Atoms for Peace show spon- 
sored by the Atomic Industrial Fo- 
rum, the Fund for Peaceful Atomic 
Development and the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 
There I saw scores of exhibits show- 
ing how power from the atomic pile 
can be turned to useful purposes in 
medicine, agriculture, industry and 
research. And there were dozens of 
young scientists. But, far from being 
secretive as were their predecessors, 
these smiling young men seemed 
eager to instruct the uninformed pub- 
lie. 

This show serves as a fine example 
of cooperation between Government 
and private industry. At its basis is 
the exhibit shown at Geneva last 
summer by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
But displays by 36 


industrial organizations have been 


Commission. 


By William E. Bohn 


Atomic Power 


Peace 


added. In connection with the Brook- 
haven research exhibit, we are told 
that nuclear research requires unique 
machinery which is so costly that it 
cannot be provided by private insti- 
tutions and industries. So in re- 
search the Government must take the 
lead. During the past few years, we 
have had a veritable hurricane of 
propaganda against Federal activities 
and Federal expenditures. But I have 
not heard of any big businessman or 
Republican leader who has protested 
against Government leadership in the 
field of nuclear development. 

In between Government and pri- 
vate industry, there is evidence in 
this exhibition of extraordinary 
movements in the direction of co- 
operation. Brookhaven, for example, 
is managed by seven or eight of our 
greatest universities joined in an as- 
sociation. The scientific and indus- 
trial leaders in a country dedicated 
to individual enterprise have shown 
an extraordinary gift for pulling to- 
gether when the size of the effort 
demanded it. 

On the other hand, anyone who 
takes in the scope of the exhibition 
must come away with increased re- 
spect for American industrial leader- 
ship. Our great manufacturing con- 
cerns and power companies have 
been amazingly quick to see the pos- 
sibilities involved in the development 
of nuclear power and have without 
hesitation invested the capital neces- 
sary to begin operations. All our big- 
ger industrial enterprises have ex- 
hibits to show what they are doing— 
Westinghouse, Consolidated Edison, 
Allis-Chalmers and so on. And there 


are industrial groups, too. The pri- 
vate industries. like the universities, 
have joined forces to tackle jobs 
which were too big for the resources 
of any one of them. 

As a result of all of this activity, 
the business of getting power from 
the atom and applying it to serve all 
sorts of human needs has gone inuch 
further than I thought possible be- 
fore I saw this show. You can, right 
now, buy all the equipment necessary 
to go on a prospecting tour in search 
of fissionable material. You can bvy 
a big or little atom power plant. This 
plant will produce heat, the heat will 
produce steam, and with the steam 
you can do any sort of work that 
needs doing. 

You will note that I am not trying 
to give you any scientific explana- 
tions. The patient young men in 
charge of the exhibits did their best 
to enlighten me, but in this field | 
am beyond help. However, I did get 
two things which seem to me worth- 
while. I was given a sense of the mys- 
tery involved in all this development. 
I stood before a chamber devised in 
the University of California and saw 
the tiny slivers of electric fire pro- 
duced by atomic particles and cosmic 
rays as they shot through us and 
through everything. The young man 
said to me: “Those cosmic rays have 
been going through you all your life, 
but this is the first time you were 
ever conscious of them.” 

While we were looking at this ex 
hibition, the delegates across First 
Avenue in the UN Building were get- 
ting together on a plan for the co 
operation of 60 nations in the devel- 
opment of peaceful uses of atom 
power. And yesterday’s papers car- 
ried an item about an atomic power 
plant which is to be given to India 
by the United States. This thing is 
going ahead at breathtaking speed. 
The show gave me a crack over the 
head, roused me to a consciousness 
of what is going on. It is to be seen 
at the Carnegie Endowment Building 
across from the UN at the corner of 
East 46th Street and First Avenue 
until November 3. 


The New Leader 
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Left and Right parties merge to form 


nation’s largest opposition movement 


JAPAN ACHIEVES 
SOCIALIST UNITY 


By Takeo Naoi 


Tokyo 
_—— Socialist unity, long 
heralded, became a reality on the 
night of October 13. At a reunifica- 
tion rally of the two Socialist par- 
ties, the merger was officially pro- 
claimed and Left Socialist Mosaburo 
Suzuki designated the new party’s 
chairman, Right Socialist Inejiro 
Asanuma its secretary-general. 

The Socialists are now the largest 
opposition party. In the lower house 
of Parliament, they have 155 seats; 
the Democrats of Premier Hatoyama 
have 185 and the Liberals of former 
Premier Yoshida have 117. In the 
upper house, the Socialists have 70 
vats to the Liberals’ 90 and the 
Democrats’ 25. If, as has long been 
bruited, the Liberals and Democrats 
should merge in a united conserva- 
tive party, Japan will have a genuine 
\wo-party system. 

Can the Socialists come to power 
in the near future? If so, how would 
that affect Japan’s ties with the 
United States, her relations with the 
Soviet Union and Red China? What 
about the new party’s platform plank 
calling for “complete restoration of 
Japanese sovereignty and territories, 
uullification of the Japan-U. S. 
Security Pact and administrative 
agreement”? These questions are 
being heard from all quarters. In 
attempting to answer them, we must 
first explain how Socialist unity was 
achieved. 

The Left and Right Socialists had 
split in October 1951 over the secu- 
tity treaty with the United States. 
The first move toward reunification 
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came three years later, when the new 
Hatoyama Government dissolved the 
Diet and scheduled a general elec- 
tion for last February. Though Left 
and Right failed to reach concrete 
election agreements, both campaigned 
under the slogan of a “united Socia- 
list government” and pledged Socia- 
list unity soon. 

In the election, the Left Socialists 
emerged considerably stronger than 
the Right and thereupon began talk- 
ing of absorbing, rather than merg- 
ing with, the right-wingers. The Right 
naturally resisted, and so a unity 
committee was set up last spring to 
iron out differences. 

The most difficult task of the unity 
committee was to write a new plat- 
form. The Left party held to Marxist 
principles of class struggle, while the 
Right subscribed to the principles 
of democratic socialism embodied in 
the program of the Socialist Inter- 
national. Heated discussions went on 
for four months, from May to 
August, in the course of which pub- 
lic opinion tended to back up the 
Right while powerful 
leftist union leaders vehemently sup- 
ported the Left. They clashed on four 
main points: 

1. The character of the Socialist 
party. The Left favored a “class 
party” based on the working class; 
the Right insisted on a “national 


position, 


party” embodying various elements 
of the population. In the end, the 
platform coined a new expression, 
“class party of the people.” 

2. Paths to socialism. The old 
Left Socialist platform envisaged a 


political or economic crisis—brought 
about by war or depression—as the 
starting point which the Socialist 
party, with the help of a mass move- 
ment, would utilize to assume power. 
Basically, the Left called for a socia- 
list revolution, to be brought about 
through class struggle; upon the suc- 
cess of the revolution, political 
authority would have to be “stabi- 
lized.” Throughout these processes, 
parliamentary procedures were re- 
garded as supplementary rather than 
fundamental. 

Public decidedly 
against this stand and more favor- 
able to the Rightists, who wished to 
achieve socialism through democracy. 
In the new platform, the Left re- 
treated from its old position, though 
it did not abandon it completely. 
The Leftists agreed with the Right- 
ists on a peaceful revolution through 
democracy, but managed to combine 
this with “national independence” as 
well as socialist revolution. The new 
platform retains this sentence, in 
which one can catch glimpses of 
Khrushchev as well as Lenin: 

“The broad mass of working 
people, with the working class as the 
central core, carries inevitably the 
struggle for national independence, 
namely, socialist revolution.” 

3. Japan’s status. To the Com- 
munists, Japan is a U. S. colony; 
to the Left Socialists, a U. S. de- 
pendent; to the Right Socialists, an 
incompletely independent state. The 
compromise platform plank reads: 

“Japan is formally independent, 
but in fact she is controlled by the 
U. S.-Japanese Security Pact and a 
network of American military and 
other bases.” 

4. Attitude toward Communism. 
Both Left and Right Socialists wanted 
to draw a line between themselves 
and the Communists. Both sides op- 
posed the Communist conception of 
a “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
and both opposed the activities of the 
Cominform. The platform’s criti- 
cism of Communism stops at this 
point, however. While Communism 
is rejected along with imperialism 


opinion was 








and fascism, it is not labeled a brand 
of totalitarianism or inhuman. 

For reasons of space, I cannot 
provide a complete picture here of 
the new Socialist platform. In sum, 
it is a compromise of expressions 
rather than of principles; both Left 
and Right can interpret it to suit 
themselves. But public opinion gen- 
erally is inclined to view it as a 
success for the Rightists; the com- 
mon estimate is that it is tipped per- 
haps 70-80 per cent in their favor. 

Before the reunification rally, 
both parties held final conferences 
to adopt the new platform. The Left 
Socialist conference was stormy in- 
deed. Throughout the meeting, there 
was one revolt or attack after another 
against the new platform. A resolu- 
tion was even introduced to post- 
pone adoption of the platform until 
after the merger. Though this motion 
failed by 230 votes to 135, two mo- 
tions were carried to qualify the 
original platform in the future. Still 
unsatisfied, the left wing of the Left 
party forced a resolution, on the very 
eve of the merger rally, to adhere to 
the “four principles of peace.” The 
four principles are an “overall peace 
treaty” (including Soviet Russia and 
Red China), “neutralism in foreign 
policy,” and opposition to rearm- 
ament and U. S. military bases. 

The Right Socialist conference, on 
the other hand, favored 
holding to the new platform without 
change, although some labor repre- 
sentatives wanted to criticize Com- 
munism more thoroughly. 


strongly 


In these circumstances, Left So- 
cialist chairman Suzuki nearly lost 
control over his followers. The mer- 
ger rally was originally slated to 


meet at 10 a.M. on October 13; it 
did not open until 10:30 p.M. The 
12-hour delay was caused by con- 
tinued disagreement over personnel 
between the two parties, primarily 
due to the Left’s stubborn insistence 
on its power over the new party. 

When the merger negotiations be- 
gan, many observers feared that the 
Right Socialists, because of their in- 
ferior position in the Diet, might 
succumb to the Left’s pressure and 
yield their rather healthy position 
in favor of Leftist radicalism. If this 
happened, the new Socialist party 
might threaten not only the future 
of Japan but the cause of the free 
world. For this reason, many Right 
Socialists (including this correspon- 
dent) energetically resisted uncon- 
ditional surrender to the Left posi- 
tion. In the past, irresponsible radi- 
calism, embodied in the famous “four 
principles of peace,” was the main 
current of the Left Socialist move- 
ment. Now, in the new united party, 
this trend has been pushed aside. 
Leftist radicalism is becoming a re- 
bellious opposition to the main cur- 
rent of Japanese Socialism. 

After the merger conference, I 
visited a Right Socialist 
leader who had been a member of 
the coalition government after the 


veteran 


war. I was accompanied by a for- 
eign correspondent, who showered 
the host with the type of questions 
indicated at the beginning of this 
report and expressed misgivings 
about the future of the new party. 

Our host was not disturbed. In his 
opinion, the Socialists would not as- 
sume power in the near future. In 
a year or two, they might obtain a 
plurality. But in that case lack of 





GUILTY 


Molotov’s admission that he erred on a point of Communist theory may mean he 


is in for serious trouble——News item. 


A slip of the tongue can cause terror 
To a Commie, there is no denial. 
With us, it is trial and error, 
With them, it is error—and trial. 


—Richard Armour 
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experienced administrative person. 
nel and unpreparedness in practical 
policy would prevent a prospective 
Socialist government from lasting 
very long. A Socialist majority in 
Japan is a long-range matter. By the 
time that comes about, the present 
Socialist party will have been much 
matured, sufficiently so to be realistic 
on both internal and international 
policies. Furthermore, the Japanese 
people have considerable common 
sense. They would not permit radi- 
cal changes even if the Socialists 
tried to introduce them. 

At this point, my correspondent 
friend interrupted: “But what about 
the new platform urging nullifica- 
tion of the pact with the U.S. and 
a non-aggression pact among Japan, 
the U. S., Russia and China?” 

The veteran politician replied: 
“Don’t bother too much about the 
things they say now.” In his opin 
ion, Japanese Socialists have long 
been under the sway of Marxism. 
They have been used to interpreting 
situations on the basis of Marxian 
concepts and then framing “policy” 
according to these interpretations, 
instead of approaching realities with 
an open mind. “This,” said our host, 
“is impossible when the Socialists 
come to power. I believe the Socia- 
list leaders will become more realis- 
tic and responsible in their policies 
in the future.” 

This opinion on the future of Japa- 
nese Socialism may sound too opti- 
mistic. It may also be premature to 
say that Left Socialism is becoming 
a fractional opposition within the 
Nevertheless, 
there was notable change on the part 
of the Left Socialist leaders and their 
followers in the course of the merger 
no such 


new Socialist party. 


process; had there been 
change, even the present platform 
would have been impossible. This 
change, encouraged by public opinion 
and pressed by the logic of polities, 
will continue to develop. Observers 
abroad should look at the future of 
the new Socialist party with patience, 
without worrying too much about 
what its leaders say now. 


The New Leader 
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Hotheaded, unpredictable Chief Minister David Marshall admits he is ‘fumbling along,’ 
while Communists gain strength in the strategic Southeast Asian bastion 


Singapore's Stormy Petrel 


SINGAPORE 
T 5 o'clock in the afternoon, the 
Chief Minister’s bed was still 
umade. The twenty-odd correspond- 
ents who crowded his bedchamber 
ueeremoniously sat on it. On a 
night table, I noticed a bottle of 
Scandale perfume and a novel by 
Graham Greene. Otherwise, the room 
appeared empty and impersonal. 

It seemed a bit incongruous that 
a oficial of a British Crown Colony 
should, like old Mossadegh, hold a 
press conference in his bedroom, but 
somehow it fitted perfectly into the 
picture of David Marshall, enfant ter- 
rible of Singapore. In fact, such lack 
of formality seems to be one of his 
guiding principles in the snobbish, 
rather fossilized atmosphere of this 
city. The President and Speaker of 
the Legislative Assembly still follow 
ancient British Parliamentary tradi- 
tion and wear black robes and wigs, 
but the Chief Minister and most of 
tis colleagues arrive in open-col- 
lared shirts without ties. Singapore’s 
bellion against the stiff British 
clonial tradition is therefore appar- 
ent at first glance. 

David Marshall, a handsome bach- 
elor of 46, has the profile of an eagle, 
athinker’s brow, and the wild, grey- 
iigmane of an artist. He seems more 
athome on a stage than on a politi- 
cal platform: whenever he produces 
‘particularly witty remark, he smiles 
and looks around as though to say: 
‘Wasn't that well put?” 

In elections last April 2, Mar- 


all’. 
nall’s Labor Front emerged as the 
ee 





PETER SCHMID, a Swiss journalist and 
wuthor, has written for Commentary. 


Uetober 31, 1955 


By Peter Schmid 


strongest party, to the surprise of 
everyone concerned. The pro-British 
Progressives, who would have moved 
toward 
and slowly, were expected to win 
hands down. Indeed, they were so 
certain of their victory that they did 
not even bother to campaign. Why 
worry about a buffoon like David 
Marshall, who 
every day at a busy intersection, 
climbed on a soapbox, and made a 
flowery speech in the manner of 
Hyde Park? And why fear the Peo- 
ple’s Action party (PAP), which had 
been hopelessly compromised by its 
open sympathy with the Communist 
terrorists on the Malayan mainland? 
But, lo and behold, the Labor Front 
gained ten out of 25 seats in the Leg- 
islative Assembly, and the PAP won 
three. It suddenly became apparent 
that social and nationalist unrest had 
been brewing in the seemingly tran- 
quil Crown Colony. 

Marshall 


name from his father, who came to 


self-government cautiously 


appeared at noon 


inherited his English 
Singapore from Iraq and was origi- 
Mashal. His 
traces its ancestry to Spain, from 
which they were expelled four and a 
half centuries ago by Queen Isabella, 
together with thousands of other 
Sephardic Jews. But David Marshall, 
who attended schools with names 
like St. Joseph and St. Andrew, has 
been thoroughly anglicized. All he 
retains of his Near Eastern heritage 
is an explosive temper and an ex- 
treme sensitivity which makes him 
react violently to press criticisms. 
As a young man, Marshall spent 
some time in a tuberculosis sana- 
tarium in Switzerland. On his return 


nally named family 


in 1930, the worldwide economic 
crisis forced him to start out rather 
modestly as an automobile salesman. 
When he applied for the job, he did 
not even have a driver’s license. 
Within a week, however, he had not 
only passed his driving test but had 
sold a luxurious orange-and-green 
car with leopardskin upholstery to an 
Arab prince. 

Marshall’s forte, indeed, is his ir- 
resistible gift of gab. His facile rhe- 
toric, combined with undeniable 
charm, fascinates the listener. Thus, 
it was only natural that in 1934, hav- 
ing grown tired of his business ca- 
reer, he decided to become a lawyer. 
At the age of 26, he went to the uni- 
versity in London and within 18 
months had passed his exam. Back 
in Singapore, he soon became the 
city’s leading trial lawyer. 

Thus, when he stepped onto the 
soapbox during the election cam- 
paign, Marshall was no unknown. 
Yet, even his old friends laughed at 
him for ranting against the evils of 
colonialism, accusing the whites—he 
himself is of Arab-brown complexion 
—of looting the country, and promis- 
ing to lead the common man to a 
paradise on earth. Many called him 
an opportunist who casually appro- 
priated popular slogans without ever 
having experienced poverty or op- 
pression himself. 

Marshall makes no bones about 
the fact that the ideological founda- 
tions of his “Labor Front” are rather 
vague. Its improvised leadership was 
assembled so fast, and its victory was 
so sudden, that there was no time to 
work out a common political plat- 
form. Englishmen who have to deal 
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with him despair at his unfathomable 
fantasies. One even confessed to me 
that he would rather see Lee Kuan 
Yew, the leader of the pro-Commu- 
nist PAP, in office. At least, he ar- 
gued, Yew is a realistic thinker and 
his political talent is far superior to 
that of the unpredictable, capricious 
Marshall. 

David Marshall is not a Commu- 
nist, but he is playing into their 
hands. One of his major electoral 
promises was to work toward lifting 
martial law in Malaya, which is 
highly unpopular since it subjects 
everyone, the innocent as well as the 
guilty, to countless inconveniences. 
But as soon as Marshall assumed his 
post and the extremists realized that 
he would not play rough with them, 
a series of bloody riots broke out in 


May 
members and Chinese high-school 


and June when _ trade-union 
students demonstrated in the streets. 
The slackness with which Marshall 
handled the threat gave the Commu- 
nists a tremendous boost. Since the 
riots, large groups of workers have 
joined Communist organizations. 
The same is true of the high 
schools, where Communist 
ganda and continue un- 
abashed. “It is up to the Government 


propa- 
threats 


to take the necessary measures,” one 
of the teachers complained to me. 
“Neither we nor the parents can do 
anything so long as agitators in the 
schools are allowed to threaten stu- 
dents and teachers alike. Believe me, 
the majority of students are not Com- 
munists, and, if the vicious pressure 
were removed, they would pursue 
their studies in peace.” 

The growing radicalization of the 
workers has already had serious re- 
sults for Singapore’s economic fu- 
ture. A high birth-rate and a steady 
influx from the mainland have rap- 
idly increased the city’s population. 
The only way to raise the standard of 
living. or even keep it at its present 
industrialization. Yet, the 
recent strikes have not only discour- 
aged foreign investors from carrying 
out existing plans for industrial ex- 
pansion, but have made a number of 


level, is 


firms, among them Firestone, con- 
liquidating their Singapore 
operations. 

Marshall, in his concern for the 
underprivileged, has copied a prac- 
tice introduced by President Magsay- 
say of the Philippines which is poor- 
ly suited to conditions in Singapore. 
Every Saturday, his office is open to 


sider 


anyone with a grievance or com- 
plaint. In a country whose adminis- 
tration is riddled with corruption 
and where feudal bureaucrats tyran- 
nize the population, this may be a 
very wholesome institution. Singa- 
pore, however, has always had an 
exemplary British Civil ‘Service 
which does not tolerate the slightest 
hint of corruption. Its welfare office 
has long aided the poor, and hardly 
anywhere in Asia is there less misery 
and official abuse of the people. 
Those who flock to Marshall’s office, 
therefore, are for the most part idlers 
who do not deserve aid or petty crim- 
inals who have quite properly felt 
the arm of the law. The Chief Minis- 
ter, in an effort to increase his popu- 
larity, is often tempted to interfere 
with the well-oiled administrative ma- 
chinery by acting on sentimental im- 
pulse rather than thorough study, 
and in so doing he may well pave 
the way for corruption rather than 
prevent it. 

As a matter of fact, David Mar- 
shall is a typical political dilettante 
who is actually not too clear about 
what he is doing. When I asked him 
a few factual questions, he replied: 
“I am just fumbling along.” But can 
a fumbler expect a colonial adminis- 
tration to let him have free rein with- 
out retaining at least veto power? 

This, no doubt, was one of the is- 
sues behind the constitutional crisis 
that shook the Singapore Government 
in early August. Marshall had want- 
ed to increase the number of Cabinet 
members from 10 to 14. The Gover- 
nor, Sir John Black, took this as an 
effort to provide jobs for some of the 
Chief Minister’s friends; he also took 
a dim view of the quality of the pro- 
posed appointments, especially since 
one of them had spent time in jail 


for a common felony. Hence, Sj 
John limited his approval to two ney 
ministers and thereby started a pp. 
litical tempest. Marshall branded his 
refusal to approve all four an exam. 
ple of “arrogant colonialism,” anj 
he threatened to resign. The stom 
continued in the Legislative Assen. 
bly, where a motion was passed 4) 
most unanimously by all parties, in. 
cluding the Communists, demanding 
immediate self-government for Sing. 
pore. Only the pleas of his colleagues 
and workers’ demonstrations per 
suaded Marshall to postpone his res 
ignation until the anticipated arrival 
of Sir Alan Lennox-Boyd, Britis 
Colonial Secretary. 

Behind this outburst of temper 
lurked a real issue. It was the que 
tion of whether, in a critical spot like 
Singapore, a. hotheaded _ politician 
could be allowed to accelerate t 
revolutionary speed the evolutionary 
development toward self-government. 
The debate in the Legislative Assen- 
bly showed that the Communisk 
who had been Marshall’s arch ene 
mies a few weeks earlier during th 
strikes, are quite willing to lend him 
a hand whenever they feel that his 
actions provide grist for their milk 

It may have been awareness of this 
danger which induced Lennox-Boy! 
and Marshall to reach a compromi# 
on interpretation of the provisiond 
constitution and the question of ever 
tual self-government. At any rale 
Marshall announced on August 15. 
without elaborating, that he had got 
ten “all he wanted.” The Colonié 
Secretary, he said, had agreed to! 
conference between British and Sit 
gapore representatives in London # 
April 1956, when a date for the 
achievement of full self-rule would 
fixed. 

Whether Chief Minister Marshal 
will last till then is anybody’s gue* 
At present, he no longer talks of 1 
ignation, and the Singapore Gover 
ment headed for anothe! 
stretch of stormy sailing, with the 
disconcerting Mr. Marshall at the 
helm and the Communists waiting ® 
the rocks. 
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Behind the Violence at Perfect Circle 


By Mitchel Levitas 


New CAsTLe, INDIANA 
N AGGRESSIVE union, an old-line, 
family-controlled corporation 
and an impulsive Governor have 
dashed here to provide a labor-rela- 
tions spectacle uncommon north of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 

Since July 25, Local 370 of the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) has 
been on strike against the Perfect 
Circle Corporation, manufacturer of 
one-quarter of all the piston rings 
ued by American automobile pro- 
ducers. The walkout has been marked 
by mass picketing and violence, and, 
ater at least eight persons were 
wounded by an outburst of gunplay 
on October 5, Republican Governor 
George N. Craig called out the Na- 
tional Guard and imposed full mar- 
tial law, which ended only last week. 
lt was the first time in modern Indi- 
ana history that the militia had been 
summoned to restore order in a labor 
dispute. 

The move, however. also enabled 
the company to resume limited pro- 
duction at the New Castle foundry, 
key plant among three operated by 
the company in this area. This fact. 
coupled with the legal limitation of 
five pickets at the main gate to the 
foundry, is the cause of the extreme 
bitterness which has marked the 
union’s feelings toward the state 
government. 

As for the company, the UAW 
ses the walkout merely as the latest 








MitcHeL Leviras is a staff reporter 
lor the New York Post who spent 
“week at the Perfect Circle plant. 
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strike in a series against a firm that 
is determined to oust it forever and 
at all costs. In the union’s view, 
company opposition to the union 
shop is only a disguise to bar orga- 
nized labor altogether. 

Management maintains it is not 
anti-union, merely opposed to the 
“imposition” of a union upon loyal, 
long-time workers who do not wish 
of the collective- 
Aligning himself 


to become part 
bargaining unit. 
firmly in the camp of employers in 
17 states who operate under state 
“right-to-work” laws, Perfect Circle 
general manager William B. Prosser 
declared: 

“We feel that we are making a 
contribution to the right-to-work 
cause by the position we have taken 
in this strike. The [non-striking em- 
ployes] are making a personal con- 
tribution to the crusade which will 
undoubtedly eventually result in the 
passage of laws establishing the right 
of an individual to work where he 
pleases without paying tribute to 
anyone.” 

One may describe the above at- 
titude as conservative, proper, and 
highly sensitive to the “rights” of in- 
dividual workers who are not union- 
minded. Possibly a more revealing 
indication of company thinking is 
posted on its official bulletin board, 
alongside the Prosser thesis. This is 
a typewritten article identified as a 
“fable” which speaks of “John L. 
Louiss and Walder Ruthless” and 
their activities in bankrupting a busi- 
ness through union activity. The 
article is evidently a copy of a docu- 


ment distributed elsewhere. Informed 
of the “fable’s” rather prominent lo- 
cation, plant manager Chet Juday 
told reporters that “it really shouldn’t 
be there” and promised to remove it 
forthwith. At last report, it was still 
there. 

Another example of the company’s 
operation in the current strike was 
the mailing of three separate letters 
from the wives of nine company ofh- 
cials and supervisory personnel to 
the wives of 203 striking workers. 
The letters, for which the company 
admits supplying the mailing lists, 
also concentrated on the union-shop 
issue, calling it “tribute without rep- 
resentation,” and compared the prac- 
tice to life under Communism, an 
angle that management itself had 
shown restraint in avoiding. 

Strikes, even violent strikes, are 
not new to Perfect Circle workers, 
nor are they a novelty to this city of 
18,000 in which almost all the wage 
earners are union members. In 1937, 
a brief sitdown strike won recogni- 
tion for the young UAW, then en- 
gaged in a series of stormy work 
throughout the Middle 
1945, the foundry was 


mass 


stoppages 
West. In 
closed for eight weeks by 
picketing in a dispute over job re- 
classification in the postwar conver- 
sion. In 1948, the union struck over 
today’s big issue, the union shop, but 
the workers went back to the plant 
after eight weeks without winning 
their objective. 

In between the strikes, there have 
been no fewer than 10 representation 


elections, some called for by labor, 
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others by management in an attempt 
to decertify the union. The town 
itself in recent years has experienced 
the 100-day Chrysler walkout in 1950 
(4,000 are employed in a Chrysler 
parts factory here) and a four-month 
strike at the Ingersoll Steel and Disc 
Company, also in New Castle. 

Thus, although labor disputes are 
old hat in these parts, there was some 
apprehension over the reaction that 
would greet 600 National Guardsmen 
when they marched in—Sherman 
tanks, bayonets and all—to enforce 
the Governor’s proclamation of mar- 
tial law. 

There need have been no anxiety. 


and so justified their presence as 
necessary. Dissenters, however, many 
of them union members in civilian 
life, expressed doubt that the same 
effect could not have been achieved 
without the large number of per- 
sonnel, the almost wartime logistic 
support they received, and the formal 
That 


there was some element of truth in 


declaration of martial law. 
their observations was subsequently 
borne out when civilian rule was 
restored and the number of troops 
cut back to 150 without any renewal 


of violence. 
During the troops’ tenure, the life 
of the city was not noticeably dis- 
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NATIONAL GUARDSMEN AT PERFECT CIRCLE: ‘MILITARY BABY-SITTING' 


The guards, whose average age is 22, 
were viewed by the citizenry with 
mixed feelings of relief, resentment, 
and simple acceptance that they were 


here “on orders” and merely to do a 
job. However military the guardsmen 


appeared, patrolling in jeeps and on 


foot in two-man teams, it was not an 
uncommon sight to see sympathetic 
housewives in residential areas offer 
the boys some cake and coffee during 
the brisk evening rounds. 

The troops themselves viewed their 
duty as the prevention of violence 
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turbed, except for tavern owners who 
could count their profits at the soda 
fountains. Although bars were closed, 
movies, schools, church meetings and 
other activities proceeded as usual. 
No curfew was imposed. Generally, 
it was, as one reporter termed it, 
“military baby-sitting.” 

About the only confusion occurred 
when the circuit judge of the county 
decided he did not have the power to 
sit in a civil court and render bind- 
ing decisions while the town was 
formally under the rule of the 


National Guard. An already formid. 
able backlog of cases mounted 
rapidly, and the judge is presumably 
now just beginning to make a new 
effort to lighten the groaning scales 
of justice. 

Aside from this one incident, there 
is no doubt that the presence of the 
troops accomplished what the Gover. 
nor had in mind. 

The factory reopened. (“There js 
no law against an employer operating 
his plant if he can, and that right 
will be preserved by the military,” 
Craig said.) 

The violence ceased: For the first 
ten days of the strike, mass picketing 
forced the shutdown of the foundry. 
Then, despite a court order limiting 
the number of pickets to five, crowds 
again forced the plant to close from 
September 19 to 26. The main gate 
was padlocked by the strikers, and 
large pieces of concrete were dumped 
on the road leading to the three: 
story building. In addition, nov- 
striking employes suffered telephoned 
death threats, 
biles, paint-splattered homes and 
bricks thrown through windows dur 
ing the outbreak. 


overturned automo- 


The violence came to a riot-ridden 
climax on October 5 when more than 
1,000 strikers and 
marched down to the foundry, fore- 
ing local police to retreat before 


sympathizers 


them. As a group from the crowd 
moved through a side gate, shotguns 
and rifles cracked from within the 
plant. The fire was returned by the 
strikers and a battle ensued, lasting 
some two hours. 

It was at this point that troops 
were hastily called up and martial 
law declared a few days later. Bow- 
ing before superior firepower, the 
union retreated to the point where 
today it observes the mere formal: 
ties of a strike. The five pickets do 
not even carry their single sign, but 
leave it nailed to a tree near the plant’ 
parking lot, while they pass the time 
of day in conversation around ¢ 
pot-bellied stove salvaged from 4 
building burned in the riot. 

In recent days, some attempts # 
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serious negotiations with Federal 
mediators have been made, but thus 
far the talks have not been too suc- 
cessful. A face-to-face meeting be- 
tween the union and the company 
has not yet been held. Whatever the 
outcome of the dispute, however— 
and there is little belief that the 
walkout will develop into another 


Kohler stalemate—the high ideals 
enunciated for the firm in 1935 by 
the then company president, Charles 
Teetor, can be recalled only with 
the grimmest irony. In a credo for 
“present and future” boards of direc- 
tors, Teetor wrote: 

“May no chair in this room ever 
be occupied by anyone who holds a 


thought of . . . hatred, malice, re- 
venge, dishonesty, selfishness, greed, 
contempt, jealousy, or any other 
form of thought that will be to the 
detriment of the company . . . any 
employe or group of employes, 
against neighbors, townsmen or com- 
petitors.” 

That was just twenty years ago. 


Interview With an Iron Miner 


Ey, MINNESOTA 
= HILi has been an iron-ore 
miner since 1917, when he left high 
school to hire out as a mucker. Now 
he and his partner, Albert Morlot, are 
a “contract team” in the underground 
mines here. They loosen the ore by 
dynamite blasting and machine-load 
it on the waiting cars. 

One day in October, both of them 
descended to a 1,300-foot level be- 
low the surface and found their way 
to a work-space where the lode was 
rich and heavy. But they worked a 
little slower than usual; they jumped 
nervously when they heard loose mud 
scatter like mice above the space ceil- 
ing. A week before, the two men had 
waged a 20-hour battle with death at 
the very same spot. 

Mine accidents are no novelty to 
Toivo. a tall, heavy-set man whose 
gray fringe around his baldness tes- 
tifies to 55 years and a hard life. His 
father was an iron miner from the 
time he left his native Finland. Once 
the elder Hill was brought home 
with hoth legs broken as the result 
of a fall down an open shaft. The 
old man still worked in the mines at 
the age of 64, when he died of a 
heart attack while on the job. 

Toivo himself once fell 35 feet 
down an open hole; another time, a 
Premature dynamite blast barely 
missed him. But miners rarely let 
their daily gamble with death show 
on the surface. On the fateful day of 
his 20-hour ordeal, Toivo was think- 
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ing about the state CIO convention 
to which he had been elected as a 
United Steelworkers delegate. 

Working at an ore-breast in an 
underground mine is a pretty lonely 
job. Each team works silently at its 
task, seemingly unaware that another 
pair of miners is around the bend. 
It was about 1:30 a.M. when, with- 
out warning, there was a hissing 
sound and a flood of mud in the 
mine wall suddenly rushed at them, 
threatening to drown them in muck. 

“I turned to my partner,” Toivo 
related afterward, “and said: ‘This is 
it, I guess.” The mud didn’t need 
more than an inch break in the wall 
to begin. As it came toward us, it 
widened the hole every second.” For- 
tunately, the mud ceased its onrush 
as it reached the feet of the fright- 
ened men. But all exits were cut off. 
The air, never fresh so far below the 
surface, grew more and more fetid. 

“T guess we talked about most 
everything,” Hill said. “We talked 
about our families and wondered 
who would break the news. We knew 
that there were two other teams in 
the area and hoped they had escaped. 
Mostly we talked about small things 
—nothing important.” 

The two men passed some time in 
silent prayer. The morning hours 
passed slowly when—almost six 
hours after the mud-spill—a pipe 
forced its way through to their 
refuge. “It sure was a welcome 
sight,” Toivo said. “Until we heard 


the pipe breaking through, carrying 
fresh air—why, we didn’t know if 
the rescue teams could even find us.” 

It was only after they were sure 
rescue was on its way that the two 
men decided to share their only 
food: a peach and a chocolate bar 
which Morlot had salvaged from his 
jacket. They were pretty sure they 
were safe, even though freedom did 
not come until 14 long hours after. 
“You should have seen the boys dig 
to get us out,” Toivo said. “I sure 
hope the company doesn’t decide to 
use their efforts as a work standard.” 

Toivo told reporters when he got 
out that he would never go back into 
the mines. But, a week later, he 
again made the descent because, he 
explained, “I’ve still got to make a 
living.” For his work, Toivo aver- 
ages $21 to $22 a day. 

Toivo is fatalistic about mud- 
spills. Mine-safety experts have failed 
to work out any foolproof way to 
avoid them. Toivo himself offered 
some safety suggestions as a CIO 
grievance committeeman; they were 
tried out without success. But Toivo 


- has resigned himself to working un- 


til retirement, now nine years off. 
“And if they drop the pension age 
to 60,” he says, “I'll retire then. And 
let me tell you this, when I retire no 
one’ll ever get me down into the pit 
again.” 

Toivo also is sure about another 
thing: His two sons will not be 
miners. 











PEACEFUL COMPETITION 
OFFERS OPPORTUNITIES 


Geneva spirit does not doom anti-Communist cause 


Tt GENEVA last summer, the major world problems 
A... only remained unsolved, but were not even 
posed. This was as expected. The West conceived the 
“summit” conference as a preliminary effort—an attempt 
to establish contact for further negotiations, which the 
West understood would consume considerable time. 

It was also expected that both sides would exploit the 
conference for propaganda, but this did not materialize. 
The Soviet delegation showed especially surprising re- 
straint. Though Bulganin did open with a statement of 
Moscow’s general aims, this was simply a repetition of 
old, old statements, presented with little or no embellish- 
ment. The Soviets did not raise at Geneva the ideas of 
a neutralized Germany and a “neutral belt” in Central 
Europe which they had assiduously propagated before 
the conference. Perhaps they were reluctant to give the 
West an opportunity to discuss Eastern Europe. Perhaps 
they concluded that their best course was to insist on 
maintaining the status quo. In any case, they largely con- 
fined themselves to the propaganda of smiles and ges- 
tures. 

The Western delegations at Geneva likewise failed to 
develop a broad program for genuine worldwide concilia- 
tion. The only dramatic Western move was President 
Eisenhower’s air-inspection proposal, which, whatever 
one may think of its practical merits, unquestionably 
made a strong impression as a proof of U.S. good will. 
It seems to have largely dissipated the notion of Ameri- 
can “militarism” which was still held in various Euro- 
pean countries, and it also seems to have produced some 
temporary confusion in the Soviet delegation. 

Thus, the real test of the “new spirit” in international 
politics lies ahead. The Foreign Ministers Conference 
which starts this week may well be decisive. There it will 
be hard to avoid fundamental, very concrete problems. 
The difficulties which the Western diplomats face at this 
conference should be obvious. Thus far, the Communists 
have given no indication that they are ready to make 
serious concessions. It took the Chinese an entire month 
of negotiations to agree to release the U.S. citizens they 
had detained; more serious Sino-American questions 
have hardly been approached. Chancellor Adenauer’s 
trip to Moscow also evoked Soviet intransigence on basic 
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By Michael Karpovich 
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Russia 1801-1917, and has been a professor of history 
at Harvard University for more than two decades, An 
associate editor of the English-language Russian Review, 
he is also the editor of the Russian-language quarterly 
Novy Zhurnal, Dr. Karpovich edited and completed the 
late Paul Miliukow’s monumental History of Russian 
Culture and is the author (with W. Bowden and A. P. 
Usher) of An Economic History of Europe Since 1750. 





issues. Nor can we tell how far Malik will go in his rela- 
tive willingness to make concessions in the UN discus- 
sions on disarmament. 

Do these setbacks and difficulties mean that the sum- 
mit conference was useless, perhaps harmful? That is, 
indeed, the view of many critics, who argue that Geneva 
weakened the will to resist Communism both in the 
West and among the peoples under Soviet rule. 

In the West, these critics say, Geneva stimulated all 
sorts of illusions about the possibility of “peaceful co- 
existence” with the Soviet regime. Yet it was not the 
summit conference which led to an intensification of the 
yearning for peace; rather it was the universal intensifi- 
cation of the desire for peace which brought about the 
conference. The human yearning for peace is perfectly 
legitimate, healthy and natural. Except in_ periodic 
paroxysms of nationalist fever (usually produced by 
propaganda), no people ever wants war. Abstract attacks 
on “pacifism” cannot eradicate this fact. In our era, 
when, in Eisenhower’s remarkable phrase, “there is no 
alternative to peace” (except universal destruction as 4 
result of atomic war, which is no alternative at all). the 
yearning for peace becomes a thousand times more pow: 
erful—and more justified. No government conscious of 
its responsibility can oppose this desire. It can try to 
keep it within realistic bounds, but this cannot be done 
by flatly denying the very possibility of peaceful solu- 
tions. It can only be done by persistent and realistic ef- 
forts to find such peaceful solutions. To be sure, the inten- 
sified yearning for peace may lead to the rise of illu- 
sions, to an underestimation of our difficulties, to a weak- 
ening of vigilance. Such unintelligent, unrealistic pseudo- 
pacifism must be combated. But the only way to combat 
it is to make patient, intelligent, realistic efforts toward 
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genuine peaceful solutions. However difficult this method 
of learning may be, peoples learn only from experience, 
by trial and error. 

‘As for the pernicious influence which Geneva may have 
exercised on the peoples under Communist rule, it is hard 
to conceive that the yearning for peace is any weaker 
among those peoples, who have hardly recovered from 
the catastrophic war of only a decade ago, than in the 
West. On the contrary, fear of a new war is probably 
stronger in these nations, simply because they suffered 
so much more in the last one. To maintain that attempts 
to reach peaceful agreement can only disillusion East 
Europeans is an extremely dubious argument. However 
great their hostility to the Communist regime, one can 
xarcely imagine that they are ready to purchase their 
freedom from it at the price of thermonuclear war. Thus 
there is no reason to question the correspondents’ reports 
which described how the population of Moscow followed 
the course of the Geneva Conference with great and sym- 
pathetic interest; such feelings doubtless were current in 
the satellite countries, too. 

True, these feelings may include an element of illusion, 
just as they do in the Western countries. But if that is 
the case, then the Soviet Government and its East Euro- 
pean satraps must cope with the very same difficulties 
and dangers which beset Western governments. They, too, 
must (though to a lesser extent) take into account the 
popular feelings evoked by the “new course” in their 
international policy. Till now, a favorite Soviet propa- 
ganda weapon has been the idea of hostile foreign en- 
circlement, of an aggressive West ready at any moment to 
trigger a global atomic war. This “external threat” also 
served as the chief Soviet justification for further exer- 
tions and sacrifices by the people, and for various harsh 
Government measures. So long as the “new course” re- 
mains officially in effect, this weapon can no longer be 


employed to the extent it was previously. And this means 
that, to some extent, the tendency toward psychological 
disarmament is now present throughout the Soviet 
Empire. 

Related to this are the inevitable psychological conse- 
quences of Soviet contact with the West, which has now 
opened up on a most modest scale. It is easy to dismiss 
such “cultural exchanges” as mere Soviet propaganda 
tricks, designed to hoodwink naive foreigners—easy, but 
unconvincing. The point is not the intentions of the 
Soviet Government, but rather what effect even this 
slight raising of the Iron Curtain may have within the 
Soviet Empire. We have many accurate reports on how 
Russia’s collaboration and contact with the West during 
World War II stimulated “pro-Western” sentiment in the 
Soviet Union; the tremendous propaganda efforts the 
Soviet regime made after the war to uproot this senti- 
ment are a matter of public record. 

Today, the “new course” forces the Soviet Govern- 
ment to use tactics which, whatever their intent, tend to. 
awaken interest and sympathy for the West in the popu- 
lation under its control. The penetration into the Soviet 
sphere of even a feeble current of Western air may more 
than make up for the superficial, premature conclusions 
of naive foreign tourists about “the real situation in 
Russia.” Nor are all the tourists going to Russia so naive. 

Raising of the Iron Curtain is important not only for 
the Soviet people but for the West. Any increased oppor- 
tunity to obtain information, however limited, must be 
regarded as a gain. It is sometimes alleged that no for- 
eign observer can ever, because of Soviet conditions, 
obtain genuine, unfalsified information in Russia. But 
not even the mightiest, shrewdest dictatorship can sweep 
the entire actual life of a vast country under the rug of a 
gigantic “Potemkin village” specially constructed for for- 
eign visitors. Some things simply cannot be hidden—at 
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least not from serious, perceptive observers, who have 
the requisite background and a sufficiently developed ca- 
pacity for critical analysis, who know how to distinguish 
between the actual life of the people and the official 
facade. To assert that such observers do not exist in the 
Western world is absurd. Any reduction, however slight, 
of the obstacles in their path increases the value of the 
information they gather. 

In the 1920s and early 1930s, when Russia was open to 
foreigners to a much greater degree than today, this con- 
tact resulted not only in pro-Soviet and fellow-traveling 
literature, but in a plethora of serious, detailed critiques, 
which played an important role in acquainting Western 
public opinion with the real nature of Soviet Russia. The 
same was true after World War II, during which a lim- 
ited number of Allied officials and journalists received a 
far greater opportunity for observation of Russian life 
than in the immediate prewar years or during the sub- 
sequent cold war. A rather impressive number of Ameri- 
can books were based on this experience, books which 
were highly informative. Insofar as the “new course” 
may open up such opportunities, it would be a great 
political error to ignore their importance. 

It is just as mistaken, in my opinion, to ignore the 
possible advantages of visits to Western countries by 
Soviet scientists, writers, artists or even collective-farm 
officials. Those who oppose such cultural contacts main- 
tain that they hurt the cause of fighting the Communist 
regime. But their arguments are one-sided. Of course, 
visitors from Russia have a completely different status 
from the Western scientists, writers, artists and farmers 
who may go to Russia; to reiterate again that Soviet 
“cultural emissaries” travel to the West on Government 
orders and that their statements in the West are subject 
to Government control is to labor an obvious point. 
Establishing this fact does not in any sense exhaust the 
question. No matter how carefully these emissaries are 
chosen, no matter how great their fear of the Soviet 
regime may be, the possibility—indeed, the probability— 
is that they will carry back to Russia with them ideas and 
feelings about the West which they never had before. And 
these ideas will by no means suit the aims of the Soviet 
Government. The more there are of such cases, the better 
it is for the cause of fighting the Communist ideology. 

What influence will “cultural contact” exercise on 
people in the West? True, it does entail the risk of 
strengthening politically harmful illusions, to the same 
degree that this is also true of the general yearning for 
peace. But, in the first place, the extent of this risk 
should not be exaggerated: The degree to which popular 
sentiment is antagonistic or conciliatory toward the 
Soviet regime depends far more on Soviet political actions 
and on international events than on any propaganda 
effects of “cultural contact.” Secondly, and this is more 
important, such contact, insofar as it does influence West- 
ern thinking, does not necessarily provide only grist for 
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the Soviet mill. Quite apart from the rather fantastic 
notion that any success of Soviet science, literature or 
art abroad strengthens Communist political prestige at 
home, personal contact may be far more effective than 
historical and political disquisitions in combating the 
tendency, widespread in the West, to think of Russia and 
the Russian people only in terms of Communism and the 
Soviet regime. 

The same considerations apply to the other side in 
this scarcely-begun “cultural exchange.” Contact with the 
American farmers who visited Russia, however restricted, 
probably had an equally positive effect on the thinking 
of those Russians who were able to meet them. This 
direct impression of live Americans necessarily clashed 
with, and in part dispelled, the propaganda-created idea 
of an “American aggressor” hostile to the Russian 
people. 

Of course, the danger remains that the new interna 
tional climate, if it lasts for any length of time, may 
make it easier than it was in the past decade for exces 
sive optimism and harmful illusions to gain ground. But 
that does not mean that the struggle against these illu- 
sions is hopeless. One detects in the statements of some 
critics of the “Geneva spirit” an almost panicky, essen: 
tially defeatist temper; one might think that the cause of 
fighting Communism had come to an end. That cause 
would really be doomed if it could expect success only in 
times of international and domestic crisis, in an atmos 
phere of war alarm and world instability. For no healthy. 
effective policy can ever be based on the principle of 
“the worse things are, the better.” And any policy purst- 
ing aims which cannot be attained in the short run must 
be sufficiently flexible to adapt itself to changing cit 
cumstances, 

In the new situation, the battle against illusions will 
then, be more difficult. Quite probably the Western gov- 
ernments, in the attempt to reach peaceful agreement 
with the Soviet Union, will curtail the volume and mod:- 
erate the tone of their anti-Soviet propaganda. However. 
what under certain circumstances is impossible for off- 
cial diplomacy is still possible for the organs of public 
opinion in the free countries. It will be up to them to 
combat harmful illusions, deliberate or inadvertent mis 
information, and distorted political interpretations. 

Such essentielly educational work, may I repeat, cam: 
not succeed if it is negative in character. It will be futile 
to base it on slogans like “No conferences with Soviel 
representatives!”, “No attempts to reach peaceful agree 
ments with the Soviet regime!”, “No cultural exchang? 
with countries under Communist rule!” Not only is this 
line psychologically unrealistic; it simply does not cot 
form to the objective state of affairs. We cannot close ou! 
eyes to the changes taking place in the world; and i 
would be most unusual indeed if, at a time when the 
entire world was in flux, only in the Soviet Union did 
everything remain immutable. 
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New TECHNIQUES OF 
CoMMUNIST DISRUPTION 


By Allen Welsh Dulles 


Director, U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 


HE Soviets keep as a closely 
Dscdea secret the number of 
their own citizens and of foreign in- 
digenous agents who are trained in 
the USSR, in China and in the satel- 
lites for subversion and espionage. 
Certainly there are many tens of 
thousands. As the students graduate, 
they flow into the Communist appara- 
tus throughout the world. 

Some high members of the MVD 
have revolted against the methods 
they have been taught to practice 
and have come over voluntarily— 
“defected”—to the free world. They 
have told us much. Some of this has 
been published to the world; the 
Petrov case in Australia is a good 
example of this. In other cases, for 
security reasons, it has seemed wiser 
to hold back on publicity to help us 
delve more deeply into the Commu- 
nist organization and practices. 

We estimate that the Soviet Un- 
ion’s expenditures in training, sup- 
port and operation of its overall sub- 
versive mechanism may approach 10 
per cent of its expenditures on its 
overall armament program. If we 
spent a comparable percentage of 
our defense budget for defense 
against these activities, we would be 
allocating to this work some three to 
four billion dollars annually. 

While I am on the subject of Com- 
munist techniques, I might mention 
4 somewhat recent development in 
their program of sowing interna- 
tional discord—one that will look 
quite attractive to many countries 
Which are under pressure to build 
up their military establishments. 

This article is adapted from a re- 
cent speech to the International As- 
‘ociation of Chiefs of Police. 
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The Soviets emerged from World 
War II with a substantial stockpile of 
obsolescent and now fairly obsolete 
military equipment. This included, in 
addition to small arms, a good many 
thousands of medium and _ heavy 
tanks. Immediately following the 
war’s end, the Soviets developed a 
whole new series of tank and air- 
craft types, including, in aircraft, the 
MIG-15 fighter plane, the TU-4 (B-29 
type) long-range piston bomber, and, 
more recently, the IL-28 light jet 
bomber. 

It is now estimated that the So- 
viets have many thousands of these 
types of war equipment, some be- 
coming obsolete, some surplus. All 
are likely to be replaced over the 
next few years. New tanks are in 
mass production, and new long- and 
medium-range bombers are coming 
off the assembly line. For example, 
the replacement of obsolescent MIG- 
15s with newer models has created a 
reserve of some four to six thousand 
MIG-15s, of which a very substantial 
number could be unloaded as an ad- 
junct to a general program of caus- 
ing trouble throughout the world. 

Of course, a good share of this 
equipment has already gone to Com- 
munist China and to Indo-China, 
with results which are now clearly 
seen. There remains ample for other 
parts of the world, and we now hear 
of advanced negotiations with sev- 
eral countries of the Middle East. I 
would not be at all surprised if we 
soon heard that countries in this 
hemisphere were being approached. 

A premature start with this pro- 
gram was made over a year ago. You 
will remember that it was a shipload 
of obsolete arms sent by Czechoslo- 
vakia to Guatemala which aroused 
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DULLES: DO SHRIMPS GURGLE? 


the Guatemalan people to realization 
of the Communist plans for a take- 
over of that country. Once again, 
Czechoslovakia looms up as the front 
for the delivery of Communist arms 
—this time in the Middle East. 

A few days ago, Nikita Khrush- 
chev, head of the Soviet Communist 
party, made some interesting state- 
ments. He remarked that, if anyone 
believes that Soviet smiles involve 
abandonment of the teachings of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, he deceives 
himself. Those who wait for that, he 
said, must wait until a shrimp learns 
to whistle. 

There is debate as to 
whether the word should be shrimp 
or crayfish, for there is an old Rus- 
sian proverb that says: “I will do it 
when the crayfish whistles on the 
mountain top.” This, of course, is a 
Russian way of saying “never”— 
though I have it on good authority 
that in the deep reaches of the sea 
the crayfish and shrimp do make 
some gurgling noises. 

There is no hard evidence as yet 
that the dangers we face from the 
underground subversive activities of 
Communism have ceased. Let us hope 
they do. Let us hope that Khrush- 
chev hears the shrill call of the 
shrimp. Meanwhile, we in the free 
countries cannot afford to relax our 
vigilance. 


some 
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An experienced observer notes many changes — for the worse — in the last two years 


THE NEW YUGOSLAVIA: 
FACADE AND REALITY 


LL TOO many American observ- 
A... of Tito’s Yugoslavia seem 
stubbornly determined to see the 
official facade rather than the living 
reality in appraising that country’s 
present course. They insist, in defi- 
ance of clear evidence, that Yugo- 
slavia is rapidly evolving from a 
Communist dictatorship into some- 
thing reasonably akin to a demo- 
cratic state, and that nothing what- 
ever has changed in Soviet-Yugoslav 
relations since Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev visited Belgrade. 

If ability to deceive American 
journalists and statemen is a valid 
criterion, then Tito is surely the most 
capable totalitarian ruler of our time. 
When Tito refuses to join NATO, 
his statement is interpreted in Wash- 
ington as benefiting the free world 
rather than the Kremlin. When he 
virtually wrecks the Balkan Pact by 
refusing to transform it into a mili- 
tary alliance, that too is mysteriously 
construed as a rebuff to Moscow. 
This policy of self-deception in an 
effort to keep Yugoslavia on our side 
at any price will inevitably defeat its 
own purpose. For by now Tito must 
be convinced that, regardless of what 
he does, he can always count on 
Western backing, both diplomatic 
and economic. 

Recently, the Swiss newspaper 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, one of Eu- 
rope’s most distinguished journals, 
published an article which should 
prove useful in counteracting West- 
ern wishful thinking about Yugo- 
slavia. It is written by Victor Meier, 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


a correspondent with intimate knowl- 
edge of Yugoslavia who visited the 
country during the past summer. 
Here are some of his comments on 
various aspects of life under Tito: 

© Treatment of foreigners: “The 
declining threat from the East has 
been paralleled by declining toler- 
ance toward Western residents in 
Yugoslavia; as a result of the incipi- 
ent normalization of relations with 
the Soviet Union, the attitude has 
grown into one of open unfriendli- 
ness. Too long for inclusion here is 
the list of expulsions, arbitrary ar- 
rests, intimidations and similar ac- 
tions that have occurred in the past 
few months, frequently involving 
harmless tourists. One might cite as 
a typical example the attempt made 
to raise the rents of foreigners resid- 
ing in Belgrade to 10 or 20 times 
those charged to Yugoslavs and to 
make life generally as difficult as 
possible for them in an economic 
way.” 

© Contact with the Western world: 
“The lack of contact with foreign 
countries gives them [Yugoslav 
youth] a feeling of acute frustration. 
Striking in this connection is the 





Earlier this month, we printed two 
encouraging articles on Yugoslavia 
by Paul Willen, who had just visit- 
ed there. Here Bogdan Raditsa cites 
other information to indicate a dif- 
ferent prognosis. Mr. Raditsa, Pro- 
fessor of Modern European History 
at Fairleigh Dickinson College, was 
formerly Tito’s foreign press chief. 





rising number of desertions of young 
Yugoslavs in foreign countries [for 
whom, one might add, the West has 
done absolutely nothing]... . Fora 
long time, the Yugoslav Communists 
placed great hope in the youth of the 
country. Through generous scholar- 
ships and similar - privileges, they 
sought in particular to win the young 
intellectuals. Today, they must recog: 
nize that the younger generation has 
become every bit as skeptical as 
other groups. At the end of long 
years of study, the young intellectu- 
als see nothing ahead but a precari- 
ous living.” 

@ Economic conditions: “This ag- 
gravation [high living costs] is most 
acutely felt by the population in re- 
gard to food. for which the Yugosla 
must still pay out between 60 and 
70 per cent of his income. The aver- 
age wage level has remained un- 
changed at between 8,500 and 9.000 
dinars per month. Prices of textiles 
and other consumer’s goods have 
risen slightly, or at any rate have 
not dropped. A Yugoslav must still 
spend the sum of 30,000 to 35,000 
dinars for an ordinary suit, and the 
price of a gift parcel containing ‘he 
legally authorized 3 kilos [66 
pounds] of coffee and two pairs of 
nylons is still equal to a whole 
month’s wages.” 

© Political democracy: “Political 
conditions . . . have deteriorated con 
siderably in Yugoslavia in the pa* 
. . They show the nar- 
rowness of the base on which rest the 
Belgrade rulers’ aspirations to play 


few months. . 
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a role in world politics. . . . The or- 
ganization of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nists even today has the character of 
a political conspiracy which, having 
seized power in a revolutionary civil 
war, must defend itself daily against 
a hostile majority by means of in- 
timidation and terror... . 

“The practical operation of the 
[electoral] law shows that a 
really democratic order does not 
exist. The nomination of candidates 
takes place by means of ‘public vot- 
ers’ assemblies’ which allow the Com- 
munist organizers complete control 
and protect them against the dangers 
of secret elections. The. law, to be 
sure, also provides for nomination of 
candidates by written ballots; but, 
when this method was used in some 
places in the last elections to the 
Skupshtina, the Communist press at 
once and with great vehemence 
turned upon the ‘criminal attempts 
of some elements’ to ‘misuse’ the 
electoral law for their ‘sinister machi- 
nations.’ ” 

* Conditions within the Commu- 
nist party: “(There is a] growing 
antagonism between the Party lead- 
ers and the rank-and-file. The intel- 
lectuals among the Communists feel 
increasingly repelled by the recently 
tightened intellectual controls. . . . 
Between 1952 and 1954, the [Party] 
membership dropped from 770,000 
to 700,000 as a result of expulsions, 
and, according to the latest informa- 
tion, it now amounts to little more 
than 600,000. . . . The Communist 
party of Yugoslavia will soon consist 
only of career-hungry functionaries 
and UDB [secret police] people.” 

One observer who steadfastly de- 
nies that the Yugoslavs are drawing 
closer to Moscow is Paul Willen, 
whose two articles appeared in THE 
New Leaver of October 10 and 17. 
Among those whom Mr. Willen cited 
in support of his contention was 
Vladimir Bakaric, who recently led a 
Yugoslav parliamentary delegation to 
the USSR. However, he failed to 
quote a vital part of the Yugoslav 
Home Service report on Bakaric’s 
trip. This omitted portion declared 
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that Bakaric “approved [Bulganin’s 
speech to the Supreme Soviet] in the 
following words: ‘We were satisfied 
. .. that Bulganin’s words completely 
corresponded to the policy which has 
been and is being conducted by Yu- 
goslavia.’ Comrade Bakaric then said 
that, according to our sincere belief, 
relations will not return to the old 
but will be built on a new basis, for 
thus they can become better than 
they ever were.” 

There have been many indications 
in recent months that Comrade Baka- 
ric’s forecast is being borne out. The 
Bulganin-Khrushchev visit has: been 
followed by many others, including 






that of Soviet First Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan, who took his fam- 
ily to the Dalmatian Riviera and was 
Tito’s guest on the island of Brioni. 
Moreover, not only Soviet leaders 
but Chinese Communists and Czecho- 
slovak trade-union delegations and 
even police officials visited Yugo- 
slavia last summer. 

One also wonders how Yugoslavia 
is to maintain her vaunted “sover- 
eignty” now that, according to Yu- 
goslav press reports, Tito has agreed 
to accept the Soviet offer of an 
atomic reactor, a cyclotron and other 
equipment and material, including 
uranium. A new Soviet-Yugoslav 
trade agreement, which has been 
drawn up though not yet signed, pro- 


vides for a Russian credit of $54 
million to purchase Iron Curtain raw 
materials and a $30-million gold loan 
for purposes which are still unclear. 
Under this agreement, Yugoslavia’s 
trade with the Soviet bloc should 
approximate $40 million this yea: 
and rise to $75 million in 1956, so 
that within two years Russia will 
completely dominate Yugoslav for- 
eign trade. A fund has also been cre- 
ated to finance the exchange of tech- 
nical information, equipment and 
personnel, which means that any 
future Western projects in Yugo- 
slavia will operate with Moscow’s 


full knowledge. 
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TITO, KHRUSHCHEV AND BULGANIN: GOLD AND AN ATOMIC REACTOR 


It should be clear by now that the 
issue is not whether Yugoslavia re- 
turns to her pre-1948 position in the 
Soviet bloc. In fact, it is most un- 
likely that Moscow even regards such 
a move as desirable. Tito is far more 
valuable today as the leader of a 
“sovereign” nation which supports 
the chief aims of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy than he would be as a cringing 
flunky. And there are indications 
that the Kremlin would like to 
achieve a similar pseudo-independ- 
ent status for its Eastern European 
satellites, so that they can achieve 
greater legitimacy in foreign eyes 
and perpetrate the same hoax that 
Tito has on the free nations of the 
world, 





WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


ENIN’S familiar commandment— 
L “It is necessary to use any ruse, 
cunning, unlawful method, evasion, 
truth”—is being 
faithfully put into practice by Sta- 
lin’s heirs. Quite recently, Moscow 


concealment of 


and Peking have made two attempts 
to use the plight of prisoners as a 
means of extorting a political ad- 
vantage. 

Khrushchev cold- 


bloodedly insisted that German pris- 


Bulganin and 


oners, who had been kept for ten 
years, would be released only if the 
Federal Republic consented to re- 
sume full diplomatic relations; and 
this seems to have been the decisive 
weapon in overcoming Adenauer’s 
misgivings and breaking down his 
resistance. No one should underesti- 
mate the which 
would have been felt in many Ger- 
man homes if the Chancellor had re- 
turned from Moscow without obtain- 


disappointment 


ing some satisfaction on the question 
of the prisoners. 

Yet, yielding to blackmail is a dan- 
gerous precedent. Suppose the Soviet 
rulers are still holding back some 
German prisoners and offer to release 
another 5,000 or 10,000 in return for 
some other German concession, such 
as the stopping of anti-Communist 
broadcasts. It is hard to say where 
this process would end. 

This same technique—using hu- 
man beings unjustly imprisoned as a 
lever for the extraction of political 
concessions—has been very much in 
evidence during the prolonged nego- 
tiations in Geneva between the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, 


U. Alexis Johnson, and the Red Chi- 


nese representative in Poland. When 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Communist Bluff 
and Blackmail 


the discussions began early in Au- 
gust, there were over 40 American 
citizens held in Red China. 

This number has now been re- 
duced to 19; but recent Peking 
intimate that these 19 
are being treated as hostages, their 
release being made dependent on the 
opening of general political discus- 
sions between the United States and 
Red China at a higher diplomatic 
level. Mr. Johnson, an able career 
diplomat of considerable Far Eastern 
experience, seems to have been doing 
a good job within the limitations of 


broadcasts 


his instructions. But these instruc- 
tions should be crystal clear on the 
point that this government will not 
engage in discussion with the Peking 
regime on any subject until every 
American citizen who wishes to leave 
China is safely over the border. 

This is mere reciprocity. The re- 
strictions on a limited number of 
Chinese students in this country who 
were refused permission to go to 
Red China (because of special tech- 
nical knowledge acquired in Ameri- 
have long been 
removed. Any Chinese misguided 
enough to want to return to the hor- 


can universities) 


rible tyranny which has gripped his 
homeland is now free to do so. We 
should 


freedom be given to all Americans in 


insist that corresponding 
China before negotiations on the re- 
nunciation of force against Formosa 
or any other subject are taken up. 

Bluff as well as blackmail is a strik- 
ing element in Soviet diplomacy. This 
bluff takes the form of trying to make 
a noteworthy “contribution to relaxa- 
tion of international tension” out of 
ceasing to do something which should 


never have been done in the first 
place. So the Soviet Government tries 
to extract credit from finally con. 
senting to an Austrian treaty. Yet, 
the treaty could have been signed 
years ago had it not been for Soviet 
refusal to release prisoners who 
should have been freed at the end 
of the war or who should never have 
been arrested in the first place. 

There has been much ballyhoo in 
Moscow about an announced redue- 
tion of 640,000 men in a standing 
army whose exact size has never 
been revealed, but which is known 
to be the largest in the world. This 
cut followed, it did not precede, a 
cut of similar absolute and greater 
relative size in U.S. forces. 

Marshal Zhukov and other Soviet 
leaders also struck a virtuous pose 
over the relinquishment of the Soviet 
base at Porkkala, outside Helsinki, 
in Finland. Soviet leaders were quick 
to suggest that the United States 
should go and do likewise and aban- 
don the overseas bases which, as 
NATO chief Alfred M. Gruenther 
recently told me in Paris, represent 
our best defense against a sneak 
atomic Pearl Harbor. The joker here 
is that the Porkkala base, like other 
territorial annexations at Finland's 
expense, was seized by force. The 
American overseas bases in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, North Af 
rica, Japan and elsewhere were sé 
up with the agreement of the govern 
ments concerned. 

It is quite in keeping with Com- 
munist philosophy that methods of 
blackmail and bluff should figure 
prominently in Soviet foreign policy. 
But there is no reason for us to allow 
Moscow to get away with this sort 
of thing. Ability to spot and parry 
such tactics, which are almost certain 
to be employed in the second round 
at Geneva, will be an important fac 
tor in determining whether the 
United spark a_ rally 
against the crumbling which is visk 
ble in some sectors of the Wester 
front since the effusive interchange 


States can 


of cordiality at the “summit” confer 
ence last July. 
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Our Most Influential Philosopher 


John Dewey: His Contribution to the American Tradition. 


By Irwin Edman. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 322 pp. $3.50. 


Tus felicitously edited anthology 
succeeds in making John Dewey’s 
ideas clearer than he himself usually 
succeeded in making them. On the 
basis of a clear and definite picture 
of the central impulses and intentions 
in Dewey’s thought, Professor Edman 
has organized Dewey’s ideas—his 
conception of philosophy, his ap- 
proach to logic, his ideas on the rela- 
tion of reason to experience and 
theory to practice, and his interpreta- 
tion of freedom—around two central 
themes, education and democracy. 
The result is to suggest Dewey’s place 
in the American tradition, to bring 
out the special character of his con- 
tribution to it, and to place his ideas 
in the context in which they are most 
intelligible. And Professor Edman’s 
introductory essay, which is the last 
bit of philosophical writing that came 
from his pen before his untimely 
death, is, as we might expect, a mode! 
of lucidity and discernment. With the 
exception of Sidney Hook’s book cn 
Dewey, I know of no volume which 
flers a quicker and surer path to 
the heart of Dewey’s philosophy. 

John Dewey, by common consent, 
is the most influential philosopher 
America has produced. The «ppear- 
ance of this book gives us a chance 
0 reappraise his influence and to 
understand some of its whys and 
wherefores. 

Dewey’s philosophy has gone into 
amild eclipse since the war. Devotees 
of the irrationalist philosophies that 
ae in the public eye have made him 
4Mmajor target of their criticisms. 
But even philosophers whose basic at- 
litdes and philosophic purpose are 
close to Dewey’s have been stressing 
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Reviewed by Charles Frankel 


Philosophy Department, Columbia University ; 


e litor, 


“The Uses of Philosophy: An Irwin Edman Reader” 


the defects in his thinking. As Profes- 
sor Edman observes, he did not write 
well. But the difficulties which both 
laymen and professional philosophers 
have had in understanding him—not 
to mention the ease with which it has 
been possible to misunderstand him 
—have not been due only to his lit- 
erary style or lack of style. 

There is also a systematic vague- 
ness in Dewey’s thought. He wrote 
on psychology, but had very little to 
say about major psychological theo- 
ries such as Freud’s; he wrote on 
logic, but either largely ignored, or 
was suspicious of, the revolutionary 
achievements in contemporary mathe- 
matical logic. His view of science, 
for all the light it throws on the ori- 
gins and incidence of science in 
everyday experience, is essentially an 
oulsider’s view, and fails to give suf- 
ficient emphasis to the significant dif- 
ferences, and the peculiar delights, 





DEWEY: ‘SENSE, HOPE, COURAGE’ 


that set off refined theoretical inquiry 
from ordinary reflections on practical 
issues. And while Dewey repeatedly 
emphasized the need for the concrete 
reconstruction of our social institu- 
tions, he offered very little in the 
way of concrete proposals as to how 
we should proceed. 

The truth, it seems to me, is that 
Dewey began as an Hegelian, and 
that, despite all his efforts and all 
his repeated and trenchant criti- 
cisms of Hegel, he never quite got 
over it. In his social philosophy, he 
repeatedly fell into the Hegelian 
habit of stating a social ideal in 
what looks like purely descriptive 
language; his logical theory is full 
of Hegelian hang-overs; and his phi- 
losophy of eductaion makes so much 
of the point that the object of edu- 
cation is growth and the ability to 
keep on learning that the question of 
what will be learned seems somehow 
to disappear, and very little is said 
about the specific values in terms of 
which we can measure growth. There 
can be no doubt that the jargon of 
teachers’ colleges and the extreme 
forms of progressive education are, 
as Professor Edman says, virtual 
parodies of Dewey’s ideas. But it is 
hard to deny that Dewey’s emphasis 
on the process of education as a 
shared and cooperative experience 
seems to come at the expense of an 
emphasis on the mastering of definite 
and necessary skills. 

These defects in Dewey's thinking 
must legitimately temper our admira- 
tion of his achievement. And yet, as 
this creatively edited anthology helps 
us to see, such criticisms are some- 
how not quite to the central point. 
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Dewey was not a tight or a subtle 
thinker. And despite all his concern 
to criticize abstractions in the light 
of concrete experience, his turn of 
mind was as abstract as that of most 
philosophers, and more abstract than 
many. 

But what counts in Dewey is his 
vision. It was a radical vision, he 
knew it was radical, and he applied it 
relentlessly to almost every major 
field of human interest. And he suc- 
ceeded with this vision in affecting 
the fundamental context of our think- 
ing about philosophy and science, 
morals and politics, education and 
democracy, so that things can never 
be quite the same as they were be- 
fore he appeared. 

On one side, it was a vision of the 
place of thinking in human experi- 
Dewey helped change our 
thinking about the nature of think- 
ing itself, giving human intelligence 
a natural and 


ence, 


social environment, 
and cutting it loose from traditional 
absolutistic ideals and from unten- 
able dualisms that separated theory 
from practice and reason from expe- 
rience. And he provided an image of 
the difference that thought makes in 
human affairs, and of the larger dif- 
ference it could if the re- 
sources now at our disposal were 
systematically marshaled. 

Dewey has been criticized most 


make 


often, and most unfairly, for wanting 
to limit intelligence to purely “prac- 
tical” concerns. But what he really 
wished was to make practice intelli- 
gent, and he saw that this could not 
be done unless children and adults 
lived their lives under conditions that 
generated ideas out of their vital ex- 
perience. His object was to explore 
the conditions which might give prac- 
tical experience this sustained intel- 
lectual aspect. One cannot avoid the 
feeling, of course, that his interest in 
providing school children with vital 
experiences that would help them see 
the practical significance of what 
they were learning went too far. 

In their application in the class- 
room, Dewey’s repeated denigration 
of “theory” at the expense of “expe- 
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rience,” and his concern with devices 
that would show the relation of what 
is learned in the classroom to what 
goes on in the world outside, have 
distracted the attention of teachers 
and students from ideas themselves, 
and underestimate (it seems to me) 
the vital experience that can be 
found, even by children, in master- 
ing intellectual skills and in dealing 
with ideas directly. I do not think 
that Dewey can be relieved of all re- 
sponsibility for the artificial, cultist, 
and almost ritualistic preoccupation 
with pedagogical gadgetry—“proj- 
ects,” “field trips,” and all the rest 
—that now weigh down our teaching 
methods. But as the pages Professor 
Edman has included from Dewey’s 
Democracy and Education make 
plain, his object was not to limit 
education to what is “useful,” but to 
create a school environment, and, 
more generally, a social environment, 
in which ideas were used and there- 
fore genuinely mastered. To remake 
our educational practices and social 
institutions in the light of this con- 
ception of how intelligence is gen- 
erated out of human experience was 
his abiding concern. 

And Dewey’s vision, on the other 
side, was a vision of the revolution- 
ary nature of democracy in human 
affairs, and of the revolutionary new 
values it had brought on the human 
scene. The virtue of democracy, for 
Dewey, was its unprecedented power 
to provide indiviuals with an educa- 
tive environment, to give them mean- 
ingful experience. And this provided 
him not only with a reason for be- 
lieving in democracy, but with a 
criterion for judging its actual opera- 
tions. He helped us to see that the 
problems that beset democracy can 
be solved only by carrying the demo- 
cratic revolution forward, only by 
happily accepting the values and the 
intrinsic quality of experience for 
which democracy stands, and by pro- 
gressively extending them into our 
work and play, our schools and fac- 
tories, and our associated living. 

Dewey thought that the function 
of philosophy was essentially imagi- 


native—to project the possibilities of 
an age so that men might move ip. 
telligently to desired goals. In the 
last half century, no one has a better 
claim to have done this job for Amer. 
ican democracy than Dewey himself, 

Indeed, the degree to which the 
defects in Dewey’s thought have be. 
come the problems with which we 
are preoccupied suggests how sue. 
cessful he was in dealing with his 
problems. It is no longer as easy as 
it once was to solve social problems 
by taking refuge in abstractions 
about unchanging natural rights. Our 
schools, for all our complaints about 
them, are happier and freer places to 
send our children, less boring, les 
routinized, more responsive to indi- 
vidual needs and differences. The phi- 
losophy that is taught and practiced 
in our universities is less irresponsi- 
bly dogmatic arid speculative, and 
more clearly oriented toward the so- 
lution of definite problems; indeed. 
despite his criticism of the classic 
tradition in philosophy, Dewey did 
as much as anyone to revive the 
large, classic vision of philosophy as 
the discipline that deals with prob- 
lems of passionate concern to men at 
large. And in our approach to the 
problems of democracy, we are a 
least aware that the issues are not 
purely formal and legalistic, but in 
volve the institutions that form men’ 
intimate habits and the quality of 
their everyday experience. Much of 
this goes back to Dewey’s seminal 
vision. 

As Professor Edman says: “John 
Dewey was the voice of liberal intel 
ligence when the prospects of good 
will and intelligence seemed better 
than they do at this brutal momen! 
of modern history. . . . But Dewey i" 
a deep sense is the voice of a persist 
ent central hard core of practica 
sense and humane hope and couragt 
in this country. . . . His was a voit 
for reasonableness and for imagitt 
tion. He will be listened to again am 
long.” Professor Edman’s judicious) 
edited book may help us to recové 
at least some of the sanity and cout 
age for which Dewey stood. 
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A Misleading Guide to U.S. Communism 


T WOULD BE difficult to imagine a 
ae of scholarship at once more 
important and more badly done than 
the Bibliography on the Communist 
Problem in the United States financed 
and published by the Fund for the 
Republic. This 475-page volume lists 
more than 5,000 books and articles 
on the subject of the Communist 
party. It is unquestionably the most 
ambitious and best-financed attempt 
to provide a definitive work in this 
field. And yet, the compilers of this 
volume have consistently omitted the 
most important works of many of the 
very writers who have done most to 
illuminate the Communist problem. 

Bibliographies have one impor- 
tant purpose—-to direct future re- 
search workers to the most significant 
available materials. This bibliogra- 
phy, should it become a standard li- 
brary reference item, could only have 
the opposite effect—that is, to direct 
future research workers away from 
some of the most telling indictments 
of Communist methods. 

Here, for example, is a bibliogra- 
phy of the Communist problem which 
includes no mention of anything by 
Angelica Balabanoff, first Secretary 
of the International. 
whose autobiography is one of the 
most illuminating accounts we have 
of the internal operation of the 
Comintern. The bibliography lists 
nothing written by Dwight Macdon- 
ald, whose attacks on the Commu- 


Communist 


nists have become an integral part 
of our intellectual history. Arthur 
Koestler is represented by a single 
article which he wrote for the New 
York Times; the editors of the bibli- 
ography seem unaware that Mr. 
Koestler has written books. Max 
Eastman, whose writing on Commu- 
nism is nothing if not persistent, is 
represented by three entries, all mi- 
hor articles. Liston Oak is repre- 
sented by a single article arguing 
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By John A. Sessions 





In the October 3 New Leaver, James 
Rorty praised two security studies 
assisted by the Fund for the Repub- 
lic. Last spring, we noted that sev- 
eral NL writers (including Daniel 
Bell, John P. Roche, Ralph L. Roy, 
Moshe Decter) were engaged, under 
the direction of Clinton Rossiter 
and sponsored by the Fund, in a 
major study of Communist influ- 
ence on U.S. institutions. As part of 
that study, John A. Sessions is writ- 
ing a history of the League of 
American Writers. Mr. Sessions, as- 
sistant director of the ILGWU 
Training Institute, taught at Michi- 
gan and Cornell and has written for 
the Atlantic and other journals. 





against new laws to control Commu- 
nists. Judging from this bibliogra- 
phy, Bertram Wolfe must have died 
in the mid-1930s since there are sev- 
eral articles written by Wolfe when 
he was a Communist but none by 
this prolific writer since 1934, 

One of the most astonishing items 
is the single entry for James T. Far- 
rell—an article he wrote against 
Trotskyism in 1950. Farrell’s Note on 
Literary Criticism, a telling attack 
on the Communist literary critics, 
accelerated the crumbling of the 
Communist literary front, but it does 
not warrant a place in this autobiog- 
raphy, nor do other pieces written 
by Farrell on the Communists. 

For several years, the Free Trade 
Union Committee of the American 


Federation of Labor has published a 
series of significant documents on the 
problems of Communists and the la- 
bor movement. But none of these are 
included in this bibliography. In- 
stead, the AFL is represented by a 
collection of trivia. 

One could go on indefinitely call- 
ing the roll of writers either inade- 
quately represented or altogether ig- 
nored—Norman Thomas, William 
Henry Chamberlin, Philip Taft, 
James Rorty, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Philip Rahv, David Dallin, and so 
on. But the point is clear. This is a 
bibliography on the 
problem which has no room for the 
works which have hurt the Commu- 
nists most. 

The bibliography is no more ade- 
quate in its treatment of Communist 
party sources. There is room to cite 
such inconsequential items as an arti- 
cle by Pat Toohey listing Communist- 
sponsored radio programs in Phila- 
delphia during June and July 1936, 
an article by E. Richards in The 
Communist on the Unicameral Leg- 
islature in Nebraska, and an adver- 
tisement for a novel by Upton 
Sinclair. But there is no room for 
Albert Maltz’s famous groveling pub- 
lic recantation in the Daily Worker 
of the deviationist views he had re- 
cently expressed in the New Masses. 

The bibliography has room for 
Father Raymond Kelley’s silly attack 
on surrealism as Communistic art, 


Communist 
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but no room for International Litera- 


ture’s well known savage tirade 
against the New Masses for, among 
other things, failing to reprint 
enough of Stalin’s speeches. 

One can only wonder what has 
happened. There are two possible ex- 
planations. One is that this book 
results from incompetence, that the 
compilers honestly did not know 
where to look for the materials they 
were supposedly seeking. If so, it is 


slight excuse: This is too important 





a matter to be left to rank amateurs. 

The second possibility is a more 
disturbing one—that somehow the 
“anti-anti-Communist” attitude has 
touched this work. Professor Arthur 
Sutherland of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School, who was in charge 
of this project, is a legal scholar of 
unquestioned repute. But, as is the 
fashion in scholarship these days, he 
turned the actual work over to a 
corps of assistants. It would be inter- 
esting to know more about these 





assistants, and to know what Pro. 
fessor Sutherland did to check op 
their political background before he 
turned the work over to them. 

If the Fund for the Republic seri. 
ously wishes to defend itself against 
such attacks as have been leveled 
against it by Fulton Lewis and the 
American Legion, it must do some- 
thing to make amends for this bibli- 
ography. The job has been so badly 
done that nothing remains but to do 
it over again. 





Lady Chatterley in Italy 


Reviewed by Héléne Cantarella 


Former chief, Foreign Language Review 
Section, OWI Motion Picture Bureau 


Exchange of Joy. 
By Isabel Quigly. 
Harcourt, Brace. 250 pp. $3.50. 


THE emotional impact of Italy on 
Anglo-Saxons has caused a lot of ink 
to flow since the war. One need but 
mention Tennessee Williams’s novel. 
The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone, and 
Arthur Laurents’s play. The Time of 
the Cuckoo (lately filmed in Venice 
under the title of Summertime), to 
have some idea of the diversity of 
treatment accorded this provocative 
theme. It has. of course, been ex- 
plored in Italy, too, most recently per- 
haps by Mario Soldati. whose novel 
Lettere da Capri won last year’s im- 
portant Strega prize. 

There now comes to us from Eng- 
land a slight but curiously intense 
first novel. Exchange of Joy. which 
tells what happened to a conven- 
tional Englishwoman during a year 
spent in Italy with her two little 
children while her husband was off 
on a business trip to Australia. 

Gentle. stable. 


surdly ordinary.” as she had once 


devout and “ab- 


said about herself, 25-year-old Celia 
Coke was a thoroughly domesticated 
wife and mother whose potential 
urges toward personal ambition, rest- 
lessness and defiance had been thor- 
oughly dissipated by the prickly hu- 
mor and rigid set of values of her 
staid architect-husband, Neddy. 


Yet Celia must have had. beneath 
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her placid exterior, an active and 
vivid subconscious life, for when she 
first met in Tuscany the wearily 
handsome Sienese poet, Arcangelo 
Tolomei, she “recognized him at 
once” as “her dream grown into day- 
light.” Falling rapturously in love, 
she capitulates with pagan fulsome- 
ness and uncharacteristic absence of 
guilt or remorse. For a year, Celia 
and Arcangelo live together in un- 
clouded bliss, have a child and, de- 
spite the pain of parting, decide for 
the good of all to go their separate 
ways. 

Miss Quigly is a writer of undeni- 
able sensitivity whose forte lies in 
conveying the atmosphere of breath- 
in which 


women of Celia’s stamp live when in 


less and sustained ecstasy 


love. But she has reduced the real 
core of the story to a flimsy sha- 
dow of what it might have been if 
treated seriously and in depth. 

By making Arcangelo over to look 
and behave “like an Englishman of 
the most casually elegant sort,” she 
has falsified him until he becomes 
nothing more than the sentimental 
and hackneyed prototype of what a 
British 
would expect in an Italian poet-lover. 
She has also glossed over or delib- 
erately removed the essential and 


provincial young matron 


often irreconcilable psychological, 
emotional and cultural differences, 
contrasts and conflicts which bedevil 
and intensify the passions of men 
and women of different nationalities 
who fall in love. 

Lastly, she leaves her readers with 
too many questions unanswered and 
unresolved: How can Celia honestly 
go back to the unsuspecting and un- 
loved Neddy after her Italian inter- 
lude? How can she keep hidden from 
him the secret of the birth of Are 
angelo’s child? Can she really give 
up her baby so easily for adoption 
by the implausible old Oxford don 
who serves as deus ex machina when 
someone is needed to remove the 
damaging evidence once the liaison 
between Arcangelo and Celia ends? 
How can Arcangelo agree to this 
preposterous arrangement? Whit 
about Neddy? Is he so obtuse that 
the change in Celia, however subtle 
and artfully concealed under silence. 
would go unperceived? 

Miss Quigly begs the point when 
she closes her story with the commen! 
that “it was not neat and ended: 
there was no solution and no conelt: 
sion.” The real novel begins not * 
much with the unmarred idyll sh 
has given us as with its cons 
quences. 
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The Building of Modern Israel 


Sound the Great Trumpet. 
Edited by M. Z. Frank. 
Whittier. 415 pp. $5.00. 


IT WAS on a recent tour of Israel 
that I first heard the amazing story 
of Joshua Stampfer, a founder of 
Petah-Tikvah and, according to M. 
1. Frank, “one of the most remark- 
able men in modern Jewish history.” 

Unfortunately, Israelis of today— 
pressed by enemies on all sides and 
racing against time to build and 
strengthen their little state—have but 
little time for history—unless, of 
course, it is Biblical history. So it 
was that I had only a brief moment 
in Petah-Tikvah, oldest Jewish agri- 
cultural settlement in Palestine, to 
listen to the gray-bearded patriarch 
who apparently knew Stampfer “in 
the flesh” and bitterly regretted the 
fact that Joshua, though dead almost 
ahalf a century, did not live to see 
his dream of a Jewish medinah come 
true. Under the “persuasive” guid- 
ance of my official escort. | was soon 
speeding toward the Negev, where 
another strip of the desert is being 
reclaimed—often with tears and 
blood and always with sweat. 

I suspect that my guide, a young 
stout-hearted Jew from South Africa 
who fought heroically in Israel’s 
“war of liberation,” was himself not 
too familiar with the folk heroes of 
the First Aliyah, the earliest pio- 
neers, who preceded him. In his fren- 
tied preoccupation with the present 
and, above all. with Israel’s future. 
he, too. like most Israelis, had little 
time for those other “stout-hearted 
Jews whose daring and fortitude,” to 
quote a passage in Sound the Great 
Trumpet, “made it possible for those 
who were to follow them to achieve 
the miracle of a homeland.” 

I finally 
Stampfer again on the pages of 
Sound the 


encountered Joshua 


Great Trumpet, Mr. 


Frank’s massive compilation of mem- 
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oirs, short stories and abridged nov- 
els by some 40 Israeli leaders and 
men of letters. In a series of brilliant 
“pen-portraits,” Moshe Smilansky, 
himself an early pioneer in Pales- 
tine and probably the most articu- 
late representative of the “First 
Aliyah,” sketches vividly not only 
the life of Stampfer but also the 
hopes, frustrations and tragedies of 
men like Moshe Yoel Solomon, David 
Gutman, the saintly A. D. Gordon, 
theoretician of the “Religion of La- 
bor,” and the rest of that precious 
band of dreamers, pioneers and he- 
roes who blazed the trail for their 
better known and more publicized 
successors. 

To my knowledge, Sound the Great 
Trumpet is the first attempt to pre- 
sent in the English language the dra- 
matic story of Israel from the 1870s 
to the present. It thus fills the wide 
gap in our knowledge of the origin of 
the first Jewish state in some two 
thousand years and throws new light 
on the “miracle” that occurred in 
1948. 

Since the publication of such a 
book, sooner or later, was inevitable. 
it is indeed fortunate that it was Mr. 
Frank who undertook the monumen- 
tal task. A competent Hebraist im- 
bued with the life and traditions of 
Israel, he is also a qualified editor, 
and, despite his life-long devotion to 
the cause of Zionism, Sound the 
Great Trumpet is remarkably objec- 
tive. (This, in itself, is a great feat 
in a book on Israel.) The material is 
on the whole well selected and well 
edited and the contributors to the 
volume include Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion, Vladimir Jabotinsky, 
brilliant orator, linguist, poet, novel- 
ist and enfant terrible of political 
Zionism, and Samuel Joseph Agnon, 


Reviewed by Leon Dennen 
Roving correspondent, 
Newspaper Enterprise Association 


Israel’s greatest living novelist and 
short-story writer. 

Sound the Great Trumpet, as Mr. 
Frank explains in his introduction, 
does not pretend to be either a liter- 
ary anthology or a history of Jewish 
colonization in Palestine. The chief 
purpose of the book is to give a 
series of pictures of them 
contributed by the participants them- 
selves) of life in Israel during the 
decades in which it evolved from a 


(most 


wilderness into a modern state, and 
the years immediately following the 
creation of the state. 

Indeed, without being  shrill— 
without indulging in glorification or 
special pleading—Sound the Great 
Trumpet is primarily the story of 
Israel’s fantastic conglomeration of 
Yemenite Jews and Moroccan Jews, 
Jews from Eastern Europe and Amer- 
ica, cabbalists, mystics, atheists and 
orthodox Jews who jointly fought 
(and are still fighting) nature, mor- 
tal enemies and “civilized” indiffer- 
ence to carve out for themselves a 
new life in what they believe to be 
their ancestral home. 

To be sure, one can quarrel with 
some of Mr. Frank’s selections. Not 
all the stories, especially those deal- 
ing with the survivors of Hitler’s gas 
chambers, are either representative 
or of equal value. Some of the con- 
densations of the novels are so dras- 
tic as to deprive them of much of 
their literary value. It might have 
been better to omit some of them 
altogether. 

But why indulge in hair-splitting? 
The fact 
Great Trumpet is a very human and 
warm document about a vital phase 
of contemporary history and, to my 
mind, one of the best books on Israel 
to date. 


remains that Sound the 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


The Diary of Anne Frank. Dramatized 
from the book by Frances Goodrich and 
Albert Hackett. Directed by Garson Kanin. 
Presented by Kermit Bloomgarden. At the 
Cort Theater. 


RAMATIZING a diary seems a 
ppoee task, nor does there 
seem much likelihood of theatrical 
entertainment in the story of two 
Jewish families living for two years 
in a cramped hideaway from Hitler, 
only to be found, borne off to con- 
centration camps, and killed. Yet 
somehow, in The Diary of Anne 
Frank, a happy combination of au- 
thor, director and performer has 
resulted in an experience at once 
amusing, tender, touching and poig- 
nant, but not at all depressing— 
somehow entertaining and hearten- 
ing, too. 

Anne is 13 when she first con- 
fides to her diary her impressions 
of the persons with whom she is to 
spend a cabin’d and confined two 
years. Father Frank, seen through 
Anne’s eyes, is thoughtful and un- 
derstanding; but through the look 
we have at him as he first opens the 
diary (when all the others are dead) 
and at the end of the play closes it, 
we glimpse a measure of ineffective- 
ness in the man. He becomes more 
real by being less his daughter’s 
dream-father. It takes Anne a long 
time to appreciate her mother, but 
the audience feels Mrs. Frank’s 
struggle to hold the keel even, with 
a temperamental daughter and self- 
centered guests. For the other family, 
the Van Daans, have been well-to-do 
and spoiled. Mrs. Van Daan can 
never reconcile herself to the pri- 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Young Girl's 
Faith in Life 


vation. Mr. Van Daan is a com- 
plainer, almost a whiner; Anne an- 
noys him endlessly. When food grows 
scarce, he slips down at night and 
tries to steal some of the community 
bread. 

The boy Peter is a sullen lad who 
but gradually softens under the 
gentle treatment of Mr. Frank and 
the gathering interest of adolescent 
Anne. Also on hand is the fussbudget 
old bachelor dentist Dussel, who has 
to share Anne’s bedroom. As these 
folks must be quiet all day, because 
strangers are working in the offices 
below, the strain on them through 
over two years of such confinement 
may well be imagined. 

And under the strain they have 
their assorted breaks. Tempers flare, 
petty quarrels arise, cruel words are 
spoken. Yet, somehow they continue 
to live. And Anne—whose diary we 
hear, then watch it come to life on the 
stage—manages to find more than 
moments of fun as she grows toward 
womanhood and looks forward to a 
rich and creative life. 

The authors have laid a great 
burden upon Susan Strasberg, who 
lives the role of Anne. For Anne is 
an extrovert, who must always be 
doing, doing—she walks behind Van 
Daan, mimicking his ways, or she 
slips into Peter’s room to put on his 
clothing and come out before the 
family as a cocky boy. More touch- 
ingly, she puts on gloves and scarf 
to walk across the common living 
room for an evening call on Peter. 
And Anne is an introvert, question- 
ing, self-questioning, analyzing, ask- 
ing her diary, her sister, her father, 





Peter about life. She even becomes 
a moralist or mentor at times, lec. 
turing Peter about his black moods, 
assuring him that most people are 
good or will be in a hundred years 
or so. Strangely, it is that confidence 
of Anne, even after she has gone to 
her death, which echoes from her 
diary to hearten the audience. 

This lass of many sides and many 
moods Susan Strasberg brings not 
only to life but to tender nearness. 
She has flashes of insight, spurts of 
mischief, moments of fright. Her 
spells of hatred for her mother grow 
toward understanding. She has the 
high spirits of a child, but the con- 
stant company of the adults makes 
her understanding. There are few 
more touching moments in the con- 
temporary theater than that which 
Susan Strasberg creates when, on 
Hanukah night as her father regrets 
that there are no presents, Anne pulls 
home-made presents for them all out 
of a bag. Even for Mr. Van Daan: 
two cigarettes, made of scraps and 
pocket-scrapings. And for the audi- 
ence, moist eyes at a girl’s warm 
heart. It is a pearl of an episode. 
superbly set. 

A perfect foil to young Susan 
Strasberg is Joseph Schildkraut as 
Mr. Frank, whose quiet tone main- 
tains the essential dignity of human 
nature, as Anne does its growth 
and goodness. The other figures, less 
fortified, with lower melting points. 
are in the hands of competent players 
—Gusti Huber as Mrs. Frank; Jack 
Gilford as Dussel—whom Garson 
Kanin has molded into a commu 
nity. A community of diverse per- 
sonalities, crowded 
presenting a poignant segment of the 
human tragi-comedy, faulty enough 
to be close to us all but touched with 
that element still in us—despite the 
recent inroads of the beast—which 
lifts toward the divine. The Diary of 


Anne Frank is an exalting expert 


into an_ attic, 


ence in the theater. It shows us that, 
in spite of hardship and danget, 
And also that (4s 
all rich tragedies show) life is worth- 
while. 


life can be fun. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


VOTING 


The figures on New York City’s recent voting 
registration clearly indicate that the people are 
not taking an active interest in political affairs. 
This year’s registration was the lowest in 24 
years. 

And when one notes the alarming fact that 
close to 50 per cent of the people who are 
eligible to vote fail to exercise their privilege, 
he can only conclude that too few Americans 
appreciate their freedom. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Simon COHEN 


VFW AND UNESCO 


Courtney R. Sheldon’s “VFW Hits UNESCO, 
Legion Clears It” [NL, September 19] was not 
up to the usual reportorial standards of your 
magazine. 

First, the VFW at its Boston Encampment 
criticized, as it has twice before, just one phase 
of UNESCO’s activities: its to use 
{American schools to propagandize for world 


attempt 


government. 

Secondly, the American Legion never 
“cleared” UNESCO. At its 1954 convention, it 
passed a resolution 
UNESCO's 
US. schools. That was still the official Legion 
stand when Mr. Sheldon wrote his article. The 
report favorable to UNESCO, prepared by a 


condemning the use of 


pro-world-government material in 


special American Legion committee, had not 
heen adopted by the Legion and specifically 
stated in its foreword that it did not alter the 
Legion’s UNESCO. At the 
Legion’s 1955 convention, held this month, that 


policy toward 
report was rejected and the Legion reaffirmed 
its opposition to UNESCO’s pro-world-govern- 
ment teachings. 

Mr. Sheldon’s statement that the VFW has 
been publicly whipping UNESCO because it 
has found it “fashionable” to do so is just not 
true. How does he reconcile that charge with 
the statement (in his next paragraph) that this 
country has not responded to the VFW’s 
“strident ery of alarm”? 

The VFW’s stand on UNESCO, regardless of 
fashion. is determined by the manner in which 
delegates vote on resolutions submitted to them 
at our National Encampments. These delegates 
passed the resolution critical of UNESCO be- 
cause UNESCO teaches that (and this is just 
“One of 


the chief aims of education everywhere is to 


one of many similar declarations) 


develop those qualities of citizenship which 
provide the foundation upon which international 
sovernment must be based if it is to succeed” 
litalies mine). Also because UNESCO proposes, 
4 a possible solution to some UN problems, a 
plan which “would be a beginning of functional 
world government” (UNESCO’s own words) 


October Z. 1955 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


and states that its educational goals are threat- 
ened “as long as the child breathes the poisoned 
air of nationalism.” The VFW believes in na- 
tionalism, which, according to standard dic- 
tionaries, is “patriotism” or “devotion to the 
interests of one’s own nation.” It does not ac- 
cept UNESCO’s view that patriotism is poison. 

Mr. Sheldon charged the VFW with “hesi- 
tancy to face the complexities” of the modern 
world. The delegates to our recent National 
Encampment acted on over 435 resolutions 
concerning not only veterans’ affairs in general 
and the organization’s internal affairs, but also 
national security, national and foreign affairs, 
civil service and housing, Americanism, civil 
defense, community service and athletics, and 
youth activities. About 260 of these resolutions 
submitted or after 
amended, others were submitted to committees 


were adopted as being 
for further study, and a considerable number 
were rejected. Does this indicate hesitancy in 
facing world problems? 

“The fascist label, however, according to the 
new head of the VFW, Timothy J. Murphy of 
Boston, cannot legitimately be pinned on the 
VFW.” So wrote Mr. Sheldon. Without my ex- 
plaining why, I think your readers will be able 
to see that that was an implied smear, especially 
since this statement of Mr. Murphy’s was not 
made in reference to UNESCO. 

Many thoughtful observers besides our Com- 
mander-in-Chief have commented in recent years 
on the plethora of information and opinion 
media that often tends to confuse rather than 
inform. Mr. Sheldon seemed to find our Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s observation on this score 
rather amusing and merely an indication of 
foolish yearning for “the good old days” when 
veterans’ groups played a more influential com- 
munity role. In the context in which that obser- 
vation was originally made (in a Christian 
Science Monitor interview), it was not that at 
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IS YOUR 
‘GOLDEN RULE’ 
IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? 


Live your beliefs in unsegregated hous- 
ing in beautiful Bucks County. A spa- 
cious 3-bedroom ranch home : . . radiant 
heated . . . large finished garage on a 
fully landscaped 4 acre lot — $11,990 
and up. Also 4-bedroom houses—$13,600. 
100% mortgages available. On bus line 
to El, near Phila. Interchange Pa. Turn- 
pike. Call Elmwood 7-4356 or write 


CONCORD PARK HOMES 


.-- OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
& STREET ROAD, TREVOSE, PA. 











DIRECT FROM PARIS, FRANCE! 









THE BIG, BUXOM, 
BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL! 





color by’ Technicolor 


ALAN SCOTT RUDY 
YOUNG: BRADY: VALLEE 
Written for the screen by MARY LOOS 
RICHARD SALE + Directed by RICHARD SALE 
Produced by RICHARD SALE & ROBERT WATERFIELD 


Executive Producer ROBERT BASSLER 
Released thru UNITED ARTISTS 


\ MAYFAIR 


7th Ave. & 47th St. Py 


FABIANS IQR Teen 
BKLY on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 
[ JACK WEBB 
“PETE KELLY’S BLUES” 
CinemaScope 
















THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 

















DEAR EDITOR 
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all, but rather the expression of an intelligent 
wish that it were easier for the average citizen 
to get all the facts on important current issues 
so that he could take a sound position on them. 
Mr. Sheldon conveniently omitted the final 
sentence of the VFW leader’s remark on this 
point, to wit: “It’s hard to tell who's telling 
the truth.” 
Is there anything wrong in expressing regret 
that such a condition exists? 
Washington, D. C. Francis J. McNAMARA 
Director, American Sovereignty 
Campaign, VF W 


Mr. Sheldon replies: 


Contrary to Mr. McNamara’s implication, my 
article states very clearly that the VFW was 
accusing UNESCO of “promoting world gov- 
ernment and subverting American youth. . . .” 
No further charge against UNESCO was at- 
tributed to the VF W. The article also explicitly 
states that the report clearing UNESCO was 
made by “a special American Legion com- 
mittee.” The article did not say or imply that 
the entire Legion was behind the report and, 
in fact, indicated the opposite by reporting the 
“pressures exerted on them [the special com- 
mittee] to drop the report.” An abbreviated 
headline, “VFW Hits UNESCO, Legion Clears 
It,” is apparently the source of Mr. McNamara’s 
confusion. Mr. McNamara overlooks the fact 
that the article’s emphasis on VF W “hesitancy” 
was not based on any VFW unwillingness to 
comment on world affairs but on the charge 
that it lacked understanding of the “complexi- 
ties of existence in a world where understand- 
ing the aspirations of all peoples is essential 
to survival.” The article’s quotation of Mr. 
Murphy on the “fascist label” in reference to 
the VFW stand on UNESCO is indeed legiti- 
mate. The attacks some persons have made on 
the VFW were undoubtedly made with the 
VFW’s stand on UNESCO, among others, well 
in mind. Lastly, there was nothing “con- 
veniently omitted.” Mr. McNamara’s comments 
and further quotations tend to emphasize the 


points already made in the article. 
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Paramount presents 


JANE WYMAN ‘CHARLTON HESTON 


a 


LUCY 
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coon sy TECHNICOLOR 


Produced by 
WILLIAM H. PINE anc WILLIAM C. THOMAS 
Oirected by ROBERT PARRISH 





CLAIRE TREVOR - THELMA RITTER 





VISTA ISION Screenpiay by JOHN LEE MAHIN ano WINSTON MILLER 


DOORS OPEN 9:45 A.M. 
LATE FILM 12:14 A.M. 
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“SUPERLATIVE SCREEN ENTERTAINMENT!” 






SOUND BY TODD-AO 


IN EASTMAN COLOR 
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ALL SEATS RESERVED! MAIL 
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FILLED! SEATS ON SALE AT BOX-OFFICE! 2 shows 
6, 9:30 P.M. Sun. and Hols. 1:30, 5, 8:30 P.M. 


ORDERS 
daily, 2:30 and 8:30 P. M. Sat. at 2:30, 
D by Magna Theatre Corp. 





—Bosley Crowther: Times 
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Z RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“Magnificent ...a thriller-diller!”—GARDNER, HER. TRIB. 


“TRIAL” 


starring GLENN FORD e DOROTHY McGUIRE 
ARTHUR KENNEDY - JOHN HODIAK - KATY JURADO 


Written by DON M. MANKIEWICZ - Directed by MARK ROBSON 
Produced by CHARLES SCHNEE ~-_ AN M-G-M PICTURE 
ON STAGE: “TROPICANA” — Brilliant new revue . . . produced by 
Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . 
A Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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THIS FALL? 


At least 3 weeks’ notice is 
required for all changes of 
address. Include your old ad- 
dress—or address label. 
Subscription Department 
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‘EXCELLENT STUFF.” a 
‘HILARIOUS HIT.” —Aitomen’ Mirror 


‘TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News 
MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thra Sat. Evgs., Oreh. $6.90; a, 
65.75; Mexs. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 “ 
$2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $415) 
Leges $3.45; Mezs. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and $2.06. 

including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


50th STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:50 
Moves to Mark Hellinger Theater, Nov. 7 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
Book Award 


Luncheon 
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in honor of 


WHITMAN 


Mr. GAY WILSON ALLEN 


Professor of English, New York University and 


Winner of the 1955 TAMIMENT INSTITUTE SIXTH ANNUAL BOOK AWARD 


For His Biography Of WALT WHITMAN 
“THE SOLITARY SINGER’ 


Mr. Granville Hicks 
will deliver an address on Walt Whitman following the 
presentation of the award. 


Saturday — DECEMBER 3, 195) 12:45 p.m. 


The Sert Room 


The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Park Avenue & 50th Street, New York 


For luncheon tickets ($5 per person) write to: 
Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. (ALgonquin 5-7333 ) 





Mrs. Brown 


refused to sink 


“e 
Resp rowing or I'll toss you all overboard!” 


The threat came from a redhead in corset and 
bloomers, with a Colt .45 lashed to her waist. And as 
the lifeboat marked S.S. Titanic lurched into the 
waves, she rowed too, rowed until her hands bled. 


Mrs. Margaret Tobin Brown had come a long way 
to take charge of that crowded lifeboat. Once pemni- 
less, she now had millions. Once semi-illiterate, she 
now knew five languages. Once spurned by Denver 
society, she now hobnobbed with nobility. 


But, as she said, “You can’t wear the social regis 
ter for water wings.” Her $60,000 chinchilla cloak 
covered three children; her other outey garments she 
had given to elderly women. She swore, threatened, 
sang grand opera, joked—and she kept her boatload 
of wretched survivors going till rescue came. 


Asked how she’d done it, she replied, “Typical 
Brown luck. I’m unsinkable.” But it wasn’t luck. lt 
was pluck. And Americans have always had plenty of 
that smiling, hardy courage. When you come to think 
of it, that’s one reason why our country’s Savings 
Bonds rank among the world’s finest investments. 


For 160 million determined Americans stand be 
hind those Bonds. 


The surest way to protect your own security —and 
the nation’s—is through United States Savings 
Bonds. Invest in them regularly—and hold on to them 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy United 
States Series E Savings Bonds through the automatie 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just signa 
application at your pay office; after that your saving 
is done for you. And the Bonds you receive will pa 
you interest at the rate of 3% per year, compounded 
semiannually, for as long as 19 years and 8 months, if 
you wish! Sign up today! Or, if you're self-employed. 
invest in Bonds regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America— 
LS. Savings Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc. in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America 
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